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— VY EA... f - ra - eyes. If you need glasses, se- 
ta cure the best optical service to 
A = f ‘tg be had. Select your optician as care- 
UN ION P Cl IC fully as you would your physician. 
Our \eadership is unquestioned. Our 
FASTEST TIME. SHORTEST LINE. opticians are men of the highest tech- 
SMOOTHEST TRACK. nical skill in their profession. Our i 
Sh lens-grinding plant—on our fourth floor 
Millions have been spent in the improvement of this line, and io —is the largest and most complete in | 
all human ingenuity has been adopted to protect its patrons against *s the West. We test your eyes carefully 
accident. The line is renowned for its fast trains and the general te and supply you with glasses of highest 
superiority of its service and equipment. » 
‘, scientific accuracy at the 
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A LAND WHERE FORTUNES 
CAN BE MADE QUICKLY 


MANY STRIKES OF THE HIGHEST GRADE LEAD AND ZINC ORE 
HAVE BEEN MADE RECENTLY. THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF THESE 
LANDS FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICES. THIS IS THE HEART 
OF THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


4.—TRAINS DAILY FROM ST. LOUIS—4 
QUICK TIME, CHEAP RATES, BEST SERVICE. 
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Why Little Rolla Should Be Beaten 


By William Marion Reedy 


ILLA WELLS should be beaten for the Mayor- 
alty for several hundred reasons. A few 
will suffice. 

Wells now holds the Mayoralty by fraud. He 
ran third in the race in 1901, and was counted in over 
both Meriwether and Parker. 

During his four years of holding down another 
man’s job, he has been a solemn stiff and a ligneous 
dub. 

Unser Frits Lehmann lauds him for his stubborn- 
ness. 

‘Tis the dominant charactertstic of the ass. 

He has done nothing for the city but break a slup- 
contract and substitute no garbage collection for hoor 
garbage collection. 

His Chesley Island slop-dump and goose-farm are 
an excruciating futility. 

He claims credit for giving us clear water. 

The water-clearing plan was outlined and started 
by Water Commissioner Edward Flad, a Republican. 
‘lad was hampered and hobbled in every way by 
Wells. 

In clearing the water Wells’ dub administration 
used chemicals that poisoned the fish and sickened 
humans. 

Wells claims the credit for increased tax-collec- 
tions. 

The gang that nominated Wells turned down and 
out Ludwig Hammer, whose efficiency produced the 
increased tax-collections. 

Wells was our World’s Fair Mayor. 

Yes, and an insignificant one indeed, always lost 
in the big ceremonies and fagging for Francis. 

Wells’ great reforms are well known. 

He drove the cabbies and hackmen away from 
Union Station during the Fair. When they protested 
against this as favoring a passenger carrying corpora- 
tion he said the corporation was responsible, and had 
a large investment that needed protection. 

Wells made all the minor tradesmen down-town 
take in their signs. 

Wells drove the poor little Greek, Sicilian and 
Italian fruit stands off corners, and the candy and 
fruit gondoliers off the streets. 

Wells shut down the newsboys’ stands on the side- 
walks. 

But big corporations got permits galore for any 
street or sidewalk obstruction they wished to make. 

Wells has been hell on the minor violators of the 
ordinances, but he never interfered with the ordinance 
violations of the Street Railway Syndicate or the Gas 
and Electric Light Trust. 

Wells has soaked the poor and unfortunate minor 
criminals in his police courts, but never the great 
Yes, 
he has coined misery into money for the city in his 
police courts, but never lifted his finger against the 


business interests that violate the ordinances. 


great interests. 

Wells has been a Mayor for the St. Louis Club, 
the Noonday Club, the Log-Cabin Millionaire’s Club. 

No man whose name is not in the “Directory of 
Directors” could get past the vinegar visaged virgin 
McConkey to. see Wells in the Mayor’s office. 

Wells has been a class Mayor. He couldn’t he 
dragged into contact with the masses. 


He has been a diligent Mayor in the matter of a 
tending to the red-tape of his office. But of larg. 
scope of mind he has given no trace. He has 
more imagination than the left hind leg of a cow. 

He has done nothing as a member of the Poli, 
Board to check police election outrages. 

But he came out strong for heavy details of police 
to do the work of men on strike, which is differcii 
from protecting non-union workmen. 

His stupid blundering caused two sets of the an 
nual message to be printed, and both had to be paid 
for. The city lost about $7,000 by this operation. 

Wells is a member of the Board of Health. He 
claims that he downed ‘Butler's garbage grab. The 
fact is that he compromised and was skinned in buy- 
ing Butler's mules and carts. 

Wells failed to take advantage of the city’s chance 
to light Carondelet with its own plant, and favored 
a “snap” contract with the Gas Trust. This is his 
friendship toward public ownership. 

Wells has favored the “bituminous 
trust by favoring the use of that mixture as paving 
material, through the “closed specification.” 

Wells’ bituminous macadam put through the Board 
of Public Improvements on closed specifications has 
been a rank failure as a paving material. Chestnut 
street, paved with it less than eight months ago is 
ruttier and rottener than a country road. West Pine 
boulevard is worse. Lindell boulevard is still worse. 
; When Lindell boulevard property-owners protested 
against the bituminous job Wells told them to sell 


macadam” 


out and move. 

Under Wells the price of an engine house site went 
up from $60 to $100 a front foot between the time the 
owner took it out of the hands of one agency and put 
it in the hands of an agency headed by Joseph I’. 
Whyte, Wells’ Grand Vizier. 

Wells is boomed as an anti-boodle Mayor. 

Wells publicly insulted Folk in not inviting him ‘o 
a dinner to city and State officials in the midst of the 
boodle crusade. 

Weils subscribed to the fund to further the nomi- 
nation for Governor of Hawes over Folk. 

Little Rolla stood for the participation of city 
employes in the “primary outrages” which signalized 
Hawes’ carrying the city primariés against Folk. 

He had a self-confessed boodler among his special 
millionaire guests at his breakfast to Prince Henry 
of Germany at the St. Louts Club. 

Wells ts against Butler. 

But Butler's “Indians” stole the election for Wells 
from Meriwether, in I9ot. 

And Butler’s friend, James Campbell, put up the 
money that paid for the stuffing and counting out of 
Meriwether. 

Little Rolla is for good government. 

His chief political sponsor is Hawes. It wa 
Hawes who invented the shake-down of the poli 
for political purposes.. It was this tax of the pol 
that started the police to taxing criminals for prot 
tion. 

Hawes is the creature of the Cella-Adler-Til!:s 
Gambling Syndicate that had the protection of Hawcs 
police in their attempt to monopolize gambling in t/\'s 


city. 
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/t was Hawes who turned down Collector Ham- 


y's nomination because Hammer wouldn't pay the 
Hawes wanted as attorney for the Collector. 

/[t was Hawes who insisted upon Garard Strode’s 
because “it 


mination as Public Administrator 


oJ 


‘cant $2,500 a year to him,” as attorney for Strode. 

/t was Hawes’ good government idea that fixed up 

crooked direct primary to insure the nomination of 
ells by shutting out all other possible candidates. 

Weils’ stand for good government 1s represented 
by Hawes’ method of carrying primaries with police- 
nien’s Clubs and pistols, and the aid of repeating thugs. 

Wells was chosen as Democratic nominee this year 
by: 
H. Sam Priest, lobbyist for the United Railways. 
Isaac H. Lionberger, attorney for the Gas and 
Electric Light Trust. 

Thomas S McPheeters, Blue Law Advocate. 

Nelson W. McLeod, vice-president of the Lumber 
Trust. 

John F. Lee, bank attorney. 

Harry B. Hawes, attorney at law and in politics 
for Adler-Cella-Tilles graft. 

Tom Jenkins, of the Street-Hawes-McCaffery Con- 
struction Company. 

This was the caucus that picked out ‘the people's 
choice,’ and Hawes guaranteed that the primary polls 
would be so officered that Wells would win without 
opposttion. 

The Hawes guarantee of an unanimous primary 
was made good by the miraculous and omnipresent 
efficiency .of Senator Tom Kinney’s staff of vicarious 


, 


voting janizaries, 

Wells is the candidate of: 

The banks, 

The Trust Companies. 

The Telephone Companies. 

The United Railways. 

The Gas and the Electric Light Trust. 

The breweries. 

The Terminal Association and its allies. 

The St. Louis and Noonday Clubs. 

The Cella-Adler-Tilles gambling game and bucket- 
shop. 

The tax-eating office-holders. 

The ballot-box-stuffers. 

The protected craps-shooters. 

The corporation interests generally. 

The contractors who want slices of the $9,000,000 
bond issue. 

The Citizens’ Industrial Alliance, that fights Union 
Labor as such. 

Oh yes, everybody is for Wells—except the people. 
All the exploiters of the public, all the parasites on 
the community, all the plunderers through franchise 
privilege are for Wells, 

All the men who love the people so well they re- 
lieve the public of the necessity of voting are for 
Wells. 

Every interest, influence, clique, snap, cinch, job, 
graft, grab, hold-up, shake-down in this town is for 
i "ells. 

All the fellows to whom the $9,000,000 to be raised 
on bonds will have to be paid for public work are for 
Vells, 

The men who will hold the bonds and collect from 
the people are all for Wells. 

The people who have to pay the bonds are for-- 
well, they are forgotten. 

The World’s Fair crowd is for Wells—headed by 
lavid R. Francis. 

What the people think of the World’s Fair crowd 
s this-—that they are and were a gigantic gang of 
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grafters who ran and worked the Fair for their own 
interest and profit. 

The people generally look back on the World's 
Fair only as having meant high rents and increased 
living expenses generally, and the injury to local labor 
by the incursion of outside labor. 

The World’s Fair bluffed Wells out on a proposal 
to furnish an adequate bond for the restoration of For- 
est Park. He let the President and Directors walk 
over him on this subject. 

As a forward executive he has been a nullity. He 
never initiated anything in the Municipal Assembly. 

His excellent service as Mayor consisted in hum- 
drumming at documents like a good head-clerk with 
no sight beyond his nose. 

Wells has pushed nothing. 
but see that the interests of his swell associates have 


He has done nothing 


not been interfered with. 

He hasn’t even heard the manufacturer’s cry for a 
reduction of water rates. 

After the people have added taxes to their burdex 
for the Fair, after they have been robbed in high rents 
and swollen grocery bills, meat bills. and vegetable 
bills, Wells comes at them with a proposal that they 
shall tax themselves $9,000,000 more. 

Take Wells out of the Mayoralty and who ever 
did hear or would hear of him? Oh, yes, once there 
was a racing skate named Sir Rolla. 

What is Wells the man, in this community? A 
stolid one in the phalanx of the eighty odd million- 
aires in the city, and the money came from his father. 

His father’s money came from franchises and 
Sweet Sixteen politics. 

And the Republic abuses Col. “Bill”? Swift for sup- 
porting Meriwether, when it was through Swift's po- 
litical brains that Wells’ father made the money that 
saves Wells from obscurity to-day. 

Wells went back on his party as Mayor. When 
he wanted a second term he apologized to the machine. 

He promised the boys to be better to them next 
time. 

This means first, that he went back on them in 
order to try to be a good Mayor. It means secondly 
that he won't try to be a good Mayor again. He will 
turn the city over to ‘the gang” if elected this time. 

The one thing in his administration to his credit, 
therefore, he repudiates—his aloofness from the spoils 
element. 

Wells never gets near the people. He is, appar- 
ently, afraid to get out of a little circle of millionaires 
and pclitical con men whose sole concern is to “work” 
him to “work” the public. 

He is the least known Mayor we ever had, and the 
least liked. His friends are no friends of the masses. 

He has originated nothing. 

He has finished nothing. 

He wouldn’t be a candidate to-day if Hawes hadn’t 
picked him for a stall to save his own discredited and 
tottering leadership. 


If Wells could win for Mayor, Hawes could do to 
the City Hall employes what he did to the police 
force—demoralize and corrupt them. 

If Wells should win Hawes would be the power 
behind the throne and behind Hawes would be the 
Cella-Adler-Tilles bucket-shop graft with craps at- 
tachment. 

If Wells should win the franchise corporations 
would control the town. Having it by the head, they 
would also “have it by the tail.” 

The fight for Wells is the fight for the high-toned, 
high-finance, franchise-grabbing, scheme-promoting 
grafters. 


e 
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The fight against Wells is a fight for the restriction 
of farming out the public utilities, for the suppression 
of the political assessment, for the stopping of fraud 
and force in elections, for the public interest as op- 
posed to the special interest. 

But Wells is honest. 

Yes, but those who will “run him” are not; i. e.. 
they will “run him” for their own purposes and profit. 

Wells represents the extreme of class and clique 
control of municipal affairs. 

The way to beat him is to vote against all further 
extension of the franchises and privileges upon which 
class and clique rule is based. 

The best way to vote against Wells and the things 
and men he represents is to vote for Meriwether. 

Smash the Big Cinch! 

Down with Wells. Down with the crowd that 
controls the city through controlling its privileges. 
Down with the administration of the swell set and 
the smell set. 

Give the people a chance to run the town. 


\J 2 2, 
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The Rest of the Ticket 


By W. M. R. 


HERE’S only one sure way to vote on the May- 
You can’t be wholly wrong, provided 
But how about the 


oralty. 
you vote against Wells. 
rest of the ticket? 

Andrew O'Reilly ought to be elected President. ot 
the Board of Public Improvements, because he’s a 
good man, and his opponent is too busy for himself 
to attend to city business. 

Louis P. Aloe should be voted for for Collector. 
He is a first-class business man. He has been a 
fair and clean official as Election Commissioner. He 
is better fitted for the duties of the office than his 
young opponent on the Democratic ticket. 

John J. O’Brien ought to be elected Assessor, al- 
though the Meriwether candidate, Mr. John Lane, is 
not a man whose success would disorganize the office. 

For the rest, vote the Meriwether general ticket. 
It is a clean ticket, and made up not of political rum- 
mies or mere extremist gas-bags, but of efficient, in- 
telligent citizens. 

As for the House of Delegates. You know more 
about the men aspiring to represent your ward than 
T do, or you should. Vote for the man least likely 
to have his mitt out for money when bills come -up, 
the man least likely to be controlled by corrupt in- 
fluences, of whatever party. 

As to the bond issue—readers of the Mrrror need 
no instruction on that score. A city can’t go ahead 
Posterity should pay for the city 
But $9,000,000 i3 
nioney to turn over to be spent by, for and among the 


without money. 
we are to leave to them. a lot of 
gang back of Wells. What Hawes wouldn’t do to 
that $9,000,000! And how the Big Cinch would gobble 
in the paper! 

We once voted down a bond issue because we 
wouldn’t let the Ziegenhein gang handle the money. 
Now the bond issue should be voted down rather than 
let the Hawes gang handle the money. 

Smash Wells, because then you smash with him 
the two types of the Kentucky “con,” the two Bill 
Goebels in little, the two representatives of — that 
“chivalry” which “gets its bit” under cover of the 
virtuous front, and the affable smile—Francis and 


Hawes. 





Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Why I’m for Meriwether 


ELLS is a dead one. He will be even if 
W he’s elected—which he won't be. He’s 
not beaten for himself alone. He is dis- 


liked distrusted because he is a manikin for 
Francis and Hawes. And, furthermore, he is a dully 
respectable class creature, out of sympathy with ev- 
erything beyond the pale of the millionaire crowd. 
He knows nothing. He suspects nothing. He’s no 
more a Democrat, politically or socially, than he is a 
wit. The people of the city feel that the Big Cincn 
have him walled up, a stately-stodgy prisoner of 
their interests, like the poor little boy Llama of 
He is backed by snobs and schemers, by 


and 


L’hassa. 
the rich and their parasites, by the despisers of the 
common people, by the men whose money has come 
from the use of the people’s property to plunder the 
people under corruptly procured privileges. Wells 
is not the intellectual equal of Talty. He is in no 
sense the moral superior of Talty. His record is no 
His habits are no better than 
His character is no 


cleaner than Talty’s. 
Talty’s—if they’re an issue. 
better than Talty’s, for Wells’ stubbornness is the 
failing where-through his plutocrat pals work hit. 
Talty will make a better Mayor than Wells, for ev- 
erybody—except the special corporate interests. Then 
why don’t I support Talty? Because I believe in mu- 
nicipal ownership as a cure for boodle and corrup- 
tion, and in a system of taxation that shall not have 
its heaviest incidence upon the poorer people whose 
possessions cannot be hidden. I believe in so much 
of the Single Tax theory as may be practically ap- 
plicable to present conditions, that the tax may fall 
upon those whose wealth comes from the possession 
and use of the property of all the people, that the 
man whose wealth is due largely to the presence here 
of 600,000 other human beings shall be taxed on the 
increment to his property from their presence, rather 
than his use of the property. I am against the men 
who fatten themselves by making their interests part- 
ners of the State, by tricking the State into partner- 
ship with them through grants of the people’s property 
which the State must protect, and which the State 
does not properly tax. The wealth of this or any com- 
munity is too much a false part of the State or 
city, too much of the governing, regulating influence, 
when it should be regulated, not the regulator, gov- 
erned, not the governor. I am for Mr. Meriwether 
for what he stands for. He stand for a square deal 
of the community towards rich and poor alike, and 
Meriwether’s profes- 
Roosevelt’s 


against favoritism to either. 


sions are the Democratic faith, as are, 


and I am for the one no less than I have been for 
the other. 
oh of 
So THE Cella-Adler-Tilles racing syndicate is go- 
ing to contest the anti-betting law. Good! And when 
they’ve won their contest against the law and the 
with the State militia. 


statutes, let them contest 


a. & 
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Police Tyranny 
One of the greatest city evils, in my opinion, is 
the abuse by the police of the power of arrest. The 
police may arrest a man or woman on suspicion, clap 
him or her in the calaboose and hold him or her for 
the Chief for twenty hours, during which time the 
prisoner’s friends may not see him or her, and no bond 


will be taken. If this were reported of Russia we 
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would hold up our hands in horror. Yet it is done 
in St. Louis daily, and worst of all, it is done to men 
and women guiltless of offense for political purposes. 
I’ve known Harry Hawes, as head of the St. Louis 
police, to have the police calabooses packed full of 
men On a primary day just to keep them from support- 
ing at the polls delegations in opposition to his pur- 
poses. I’ve seen a saloon raided of its patrons and 
its proprietors locked up and its business ruined for 
a full twenty-four hours because the proprietors were 
daring enough to oppose Mr. Hawes politically in the 
Third Ward. Policemen and detectives have been 
known to gratify private grudges by picking up their 
personal enemies and locking them up, “held for the 
Chief” without All this is outrageous, but 
when protest is made the police point out that they of- 
ten catch a crook against whom they know nothing, 
but by holding him without bond for twenty hours 
they learn by inquiry that he is wanted in some other 
city. It’s all right to persecute and torture, maybe, 
a thousand people a year to make half a hundred cases 
against crooks picked up on_ suspicion. But the 


bond. 


@abuse is one that extends even beyond the prostitu- 


tion of the detention theory to the political purposes 
of a Hawes, for in this and in every other great city 
arrests are made for minor offences, with the result 
that such offenders are locked up over night, if una- 
ble to get bail. “The ‘humiliation, suffering, and 
disgrace caused by such arrests are out of all propor- 
tion to the penalty fixed for most of these petty of- 
fences,” says Mr. Andrew Byrne, a New York law- 
yer, writing upon this subject to the Reform Com- 
mittee of Nine of his city, and suggesting “a simple 
remedy for some of the evils which, through the po- 
lice, affect the citizens of the city.” The chief evil, 
Mr. Byrne thinks, is the abuse of the power of ar- 
rest. 
so far as it may be done without interfering with the 
The remedy Mr. Byrne would 


This power should be taken away, he thinks, 


enforcement of law. 
apply is adoption of the method in vogue in France 
and England, where, he says, he has noted that the 
police take the name and address of a person accused 
of a minor offence, and later summons him to court. 
An arrest is not made unless the offender, after warn- 
ing, persists in the commission of the alleged crimi- 
nal act. In point of fact, the policeman’s arrest in 
this city in nine cases out of ten is an illegal one. In 
most cases when he boldly “pinches” a person he 
has absolutely no warrant in law for doing so. He 
makes the arrest, and the warrant is provided after- 
wards. Mr. Byrne’s remedy suggested to New York 
is of interest here, especially as our political police 
have latterly become rather more than less tyrannical, 
under frenzied reform impulses, what with raids on 
suspicion and general clean ups and driving the unem- 
ployed across thé bridge, and taking precautionary 
measures in election times against the activity of the 
opposition. Mr. Byrne would amend the New York 
law, “so that imprisonment over night by the police 
for petty offences shall be prohibited where the resi- 
dence of the accused is known to the policeman or to 
his superior officers or to any resident of the city 
known to the police who will make affidavit to that 
effect in the police station, and let the law provide 
that the prisoner shall have the right to send for any 
such resident for the purpose of having such an affi- 
davit made. The experience of other countries shows 
that people whose residences are known do not be- 
come fugitives from justice when charged with a 
minor offence.” The summons would be legal, an 
as efficacious as ruthless and often brutal arrest with 
out warrant. We have a City Marshal in St. Louis who 


serves summonses in misdemeanor cases, but, as a rule, 








only in proceedings involving the violation of health 


and municipal regulations as to streets, etc. If some 
such change as is here suggested were made in the 
law, not only would the innocent be better protected, 
but the guilty would, as a rule, refuse to pay black- 
mail to the policeman who would, so far as prelimi- 
nary imprisonment for petty offences is concerned. 
no longer be, judge, jury, and executioner; and it 
would, furthermore, practically destroy that flourish- 
ing industry known as the professional bond business. 
We are getting too much police into our government, 
and the more power the police are permitted to arro- 
gate to themselves the more corrupt the police organ- 
izations become, for those who can pay the price for 
immunity do so, while those who can’t are persecuted, 
hounded and beaten in mere sport of brutality. Ik 
would make to bleed the hearts of citizens no ,better 
than myself, and God knows I’m no Galahad or Par- 
sifal, to know what police power means to the ne- 
groes, the Italians, the Chinese, the Syrians and the 
Jews in the slums of the City of St. Louis. Justice! 
There would be no justice for them: their lives would 
be an unrelieved hell were it not that they have here 
and there some friend in politics who may have a 
word of “say” with the persecutors because of his 
political influence, some man like Senator Tom Kin- 
ney, for instance, who will “front” for a “dingey” or 
a “guinea” or a “chink” or a “matzos” without tax- 
ing him for the favor. The police have too much 
It is cowardly power, too, for it is used to 
The 


cop who goes crawling on his belly to a political boss 


power. 
strengthen the strong and to crush the weak. 


usually asserts his dignity by going around the corner 
and “clubbing hell out of” some inoffensive creature 


who “comes between the wind and his nobility.” 


? J 
oe 


Mr. Harry B. HAweEs, it is announced, is going to 
quit politics and take to literature. How natural! 
To be a bookmaker, eh? 

ot 

Wuat’s to be covered up at the City Hall, that 
the whole bunch had to be renominated, without a 
break? Isn’t it as suspicious as the bank cashier who 
won't take a vacation? 

ot of 
A Hospital Trust 

A Hospitat Trust is the very latest. One niglit 
last week in New York City there was a conference 
of representatives of sixty-two public and private 
hospitals of the City of New York, which will result 
in those institutions being represented by a central 
committee to devise the best methods of dealing with 
prevalent conditions, and to raise a common endow 
ment fund. According to the dispatches, the con- 
ference was the first move to meet the annual defi- 
cit which every hospital reports. The speakers agreed 
that it is necessary to educate the people to give more 
financial aid. To remedy the trouble the: belief was 
expressed that an independent organization should be 
created composed of men and women chosen for their 
knowledge of social conditions who shall study the 
hospital problem of the whole city, who shall work 
constantly and persistently to educate the public on all 
phases of hospital work, its far-reaching benefits to 
every family, and the responsibility of the public for 
its maintenance according to the best standards of 
medical and surgical science. The hospitals of the 
city might, the speakers believed, then form a logical 
system for the care of the sick rather than a haphaz- 
ard collection of activities, each going its own way 
without regard to the others. It would seem that in 
the due course of events the St. Louis Hospital Sat 
urday and Sunday Asssociation might develop intu 
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iething like this New York conference. It is or- 
‘ized charity with a vengeance, but everything is 
ng organized nowadays. Still the idea of educat- 
the public on the hospital question is a particualrly 
id one. Thousands of lives would be saved an- 

ally in the big cities if the people could be disa- 

sed of the idea that there is something of depen- 

ney and mendicancy involved in people going to a 

spital when ill, or that the persons who let a sick 
patient be taken from home to an institution are in 
ome way deficient in feeling. The fact is that any 
rson really ill stands a better show of recovery in 
hospital than he or she would at home. The pa- 
tient is intelligently nursed. The treatment is scien- 
tific. The temperature of the rooms is kept at the 
The food is calculated to the necessi- 


The attendance is careful and re- 


proper stage. 
ties of the case. 
sponsible. At home the attention and service may 
he flavored with love, but often enough the affection 
of one’s nurses retards recovery. A too affectionate 
attendance is apt to wear on a sick person even as 2 
too hospitable host may spoil one’s visit. People who 
are seriously ill should not be kept at home. ‘True 
affection should seek their care and comfort anid 
quick recovery, and all these are more to be attained 
at a hospital than under the ministrations of the fami- 
ly, however tender they may be. This hospital trust 
idea is certainly one very good manifestation of our 
centralizing, organizing, communalizing tendencies. 
of fe 
For Mayor of Chesley Island: Rolla Wells. 
of of 
Dave Francis is spieling for Wells. 
He and his friends got the Merchants’ 


Dave was 
Mayor once. 
3ridge franchise to fight the Terminal Monopoly. 
He and his friends sold out to that monopoly. Wells 
is Francis’ political and social fag. Like master, like 


servant. We don’t want another and a_ smaller 


Francis in the Mayor’s chair for four years more. 
fe of 

Att the corporate interests in the Republican pai 
ty are against Talty. The only charge against Tal- 
ty is that he was nominated in spite of an attempt to 
put up a Republican representative of the crowd that 
control Wells. Talty is too close to the people, too 
fresh from the masses to suit the Republicans who 
divvy on high business spoils with the Big Cinch 
Democrats. Talty is supported by Union Labor. 
All the posse, including those who participated in the 
Washington avenue fusilade, in which three car-men 
were killed, are for Wells. 


oh of 4 
Mr. Hawes has been eating beans. 


signs in the Republic’s editorials that the old sheet 
It shrieks that “Wells is to 
That means they’re licked. 
> of 
The Reckiess Chauffeur 


Ir is time the proper authorities were taking some 


There are 


has wind on its stomach. 
be counted out.” 


‘tcps to suppress the reckless professional chaffeur. 
He is a menace to the public, to his employer and 
himself. He is the cause of many, if not the majority 
of serious automobile accidents. He drives the ma- 
hine without the owner’s knowledge, or in his ab- 
‘ence, and recognizes no obstacles, and has little care 
tor results in his mad dash through crowded thor- 
ughfares. Even the automobile owners recognize 
iis fact, and are anxious to suppress the evil, as 
ay be séen from the communication of a member 
the St. Louis Automobile Club in the “Letters from 


People” column in this week’s Mrrror. The 


riter offers a good suggestion when he urges that 
¢ Owners be held responsible for all accidents in 
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which their cars figure, for it would compel them to 
exercise more care in the hiring of chauffeurs. The 
St. Louis Automobile Club has given the question 
considerable attention, and is keeping a record oi 
responsible drivers for the benefit of members. The 
city authorities should aid the club.and all sane au- 
toists in the prevention of accidents. 
of fe 
WouLpn’r it be awful to have four more years of 
Joseph Pee Whyte as Pooh Bah for the Mayor with 
the Wooden Ear? 
oh of 
AFTER next Tuesday the headquarters of the Jef- 
ferson Club will be at the northeast corner of Twelfth 
and Spruce streets, in the structure now known as 
the Morgue. 
she fe 
ROCKEFELLER’S gifts to religious educational insti- 
tutions should not be rejected. The money may have 
been sinfully acquired, but what’s to be done with it? 
If anything will purify money wrongly made, surely 
devoting that money to the inculcation of a morality 
that condemns such acquisition should purify it. The 
money should not be destroyed. And what atonement 
for theft or robbery of the people except restitution to 
The preachers are silly when they spurn 
How better punish him and his 


the people. 
Rockefeller’s gifts. 
class than by taking their money and making it an 
agency for the reprobation of the methods by which 
it was accumulated? 

' oh of 

PRESIDENT Castro, of Venezuela, is getting up just 
enough trouble for himself to enable an uprising 
against him of his own people and his early escape 
with about eleven million dollars to Paris. 


*f of 

Tue cause of Russia’s decline and fall: Too 

much vodka, and too much carnality among the rul- 
ing classes. 

te 

WE all admire Japan, but wait until Japan reads 

the riot act to us in its Monroe Doctrine for the Far 

Fast. 

tees as to Corea and China. 


We may have to fight for some of our guaran- 


fee 


A Sonnet to a Senator 


To T. E. K., of the Fourth Ward and All 
Time, Beseeching Him of His Magnanimity 
That He Grant Us the Boon of Not Voting 
Our Name Unbeknownst to Us, Next Tuesday 


By W. M. R. 


UISSANT Tom, I prithee pause and stay 
p Thy voting arms, as multitudinous 


As old Briareus’, next election day, 
For though we know thy spirit luminous 


Would fondly spare ‘us mingling in the fray 
About the polls and getting in a muss 


With cops who fain would “put a head on us,’ 
Still would we once go ballot our own way. 


Oft in the past thou votedst for us well, 

F’en tho’ not frequently with our consent, 
Thou’st been the people’s very oracle, 

As thy arms swung, the whole election went, 
But, just this once, O, dear Tomasso EI- 

Wood Kinney, let us vote our own intent! 
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A Little Master of the Fiddle 


By Zoe Akins 


FE stood in the center of the stage—a sturdy, una- 
fraid, little boy with his violin in his arms. 


Franz Von Vecsey was his name. His accom- 





panist, Herr Something, was at the piano, playing the 
prelude to the Tschaikowsky Concerto. The little boy 
waited for his “cue.” And while he waited, his narrow, 
black eyes were curiously studying his audience—twelve 
hundred people, mostly musicians, who had come in 
curiosity to hear the wonder-child play on his fiddle. 
And as they looked at the boy, whose fame is wide and 
great, they wondered, smilingly or increduously, if he 
could possibly succeed even in the technical work of 
a composition so trying and so dazzling as the “Con- 
certo.” Suddenly the little boy forgot his interest in 
the people before him, and lifted his bow to begin. 
His cue had come. His attitude was that of uncon- 
cious intensity, while he played. Bravely enough his 
swift bow sought on the strings the beautiful, fascinat- 
ing melody of the Concerto.. Bravely enough his skill- 
ful little fingers did their left-hand work. And brave- 
ly enough the frank, wondering spirit of the child 
colored and perfumed and brightened the glittering, 
artificial, restless beauty of Tschaikowsky’s music. 
When he had finished, there was an instant of 


’ 


silence; then, some one cried “Bravo,” and there was 
a great tumult of applause. The little boy had proved 


his right to play the songs of the masters. 





An usher ran down the aisle with a floral harp—an 
exquisite offering of roses and ferns. The little boy 
was not surprised—I don’t think many things could 
surprise him, for to him the world is as it should be, 
and all the flowers in it belong to him—and with 
a swift little smile and an odd little bow, he took the 
floral harp, and stood it near him—its green back to 
the audience. He played, during the afternoon, Wien- 
iauski’s “Faust Fantasie,’ Bach’s “Chaconne,” and 
many encores. One of these was Schubert’s’ arrange- 
ment of “Ave Maria,” which he rendered with great 
delicacy and simplicity. But it was in his rendition of 
the Bach masterpiece that the child’s genius was sin- 
cerest. 
was most startling in the “Faust Fantasie.” 


The precocity of phenomenal technical ability 
This 
wealth of expression is his by inheritance, so to speak, 
for he has not won it by years of effort and energy. 
The gods have given it to him. We call it wonderful. 
So it is, but not more wonderful than the common 
gift of speech. It is no more wonderful than the 
cheapest things of life—the mystery of night and day 
—the unaccountable ways of the wind. The little boy’s 
gift is scarcely wonderful at all; it is phenomenal; 
that is all. But if, in his heart, in his soul, there is 
the understanding, the immortal voice that weeps, 
and sings and laughs, and whispers to him the hidden 
meanings of things; if the voice dwells within him 
and we heard its cry in Bach’s “Chaconne,”—then, in- 
deed, he is a wonder-child, and one of the elect, 
whose name, Von Vecsey, will sing itself, on the mem- 
ory of his music, through an immortal measure of 
time. 

In the vast, compelling harmony of the “Chaconne,” 
as the little boy played it, was the essential of Bach’s 
own spirit but softened in the whisper of the child’s 
slightly fictile spiritual grasp thereof, a faint adumbra- 
tion of the glory. For the most part it was merely 
an echo—an echo of instinctive comprehension, of 
sympathy through intuition, rather than experience—- 
an echo, beautifully unconcious of itself, and but dim- 


ly sensible of its original meaning. If the voice 
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might always be so unselfconcious, and might always 
sing, though with a larger sincerity! But it won't 
For Genius is whimsical and proud and exacting, and 
its joy is equaled by its misery, and its honesty by 
its dishonesty, and its bravery by its cowardice, and 
Ex- 
pression for the Voice has been given to Franz Von 
Vecsey. Now the Voice 


only says, again, what great masters have said before. 


it laughs aloud, bitterly, in mockery of itself. 
In itself it is a high gift. 
It has not yet begun to create. Perhaps it will; it is 
likely; perhaps it will sing itself tired; or, 
will always be content to understand and to echo. No 
But it is with pity, rather than 


perhaps it 


one can tell, truly. 
with wonder or envy, that one thinks of the future 
of the little master of the fiddle—for the future is 
disillusion, even in the supremest moment of high 


achievement. 


ote ofe ote 


"Here’s the End of Dreamland" 


By Horatio Winslow 


ERE'S the end of Dreamland, here’s the Road 
of Day; . 


Kiss me of your kindness and let me go my 


way. 


All the hours we squandered, all the miles we went, 
They were the gold of Dreamland and all the gold is 


spent. 


Hard and hard, O Heart of Me, overhard it seems :— 


Lord! the pleasant palaces in the Land of 
Dreams! 
From April McClure’s. 


%, 
oe Oo bad 
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The Reading of the Ink 


A Test of East Indian Magic and a Prophecy 
That was Proved to be a Lie 


INHROP says that Johnny must have be- 
\WV lieved, else he would never have done it, 
while I hold that he could not have be- 

What the Rajah 
thought we have not learned, as neither of us ever 
spoke to him thereafter of that or of any other thing. 
I met Mr. Gunga Singh—“the Rajah” by discour- 


that 


lieved, for the very same reason. 


tesy—at Johnny’s door evening, and together 
we went upstairs. 

“Hello, Hal!” Johnny called from the midst of a 
pile of bags, boxes and other impedimenta. “Good 
evening, Rajah. I say, you know, it’s awfully de- 
cent of you chaps to come.” 

“All packed?” I asked. 

“Yes; that is, all ‘cept this thing Kirkwood sent 
me, and I’m blessed if I know what to do with it. 
Seems to think there are Indians in. New York.” And 
Johnny held out for the Rajah’s inspection a service- 
able looking revolver. 

“T presume the so-called Indians of America are 
no longer to be feared,” suggested Singh conversa- 
tionally, laying the revolver upon the table. “Shall 
you be gone long, Mr. Meicklejohn?” 


laughed Johnny ruefully. 


“I don’t know, really,” 
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“Winthrop says I’ve got to stay until I can come 
back a bloated plutocrat. But he seems to forget 
what a—well, what a fearful duffer I am.” 


“Will you then continue ‘your studies?” 

Johnny hesitated a moment, glancing from Singh 
to me. 

“No,” he answered finally. “The vulgar truth is, 
Rajah, as Hal will tell you, I can’t afford it.” 

There followed an awkward silence, during which, 
I observed with anxiety, Singh turned something over 
in his mind. I feared that he was considering how 
he could offer Johnny money. 
well founded, but I could never have guessed the 


My fear was only too 


manner of the offer. It was too Indian. 

“Mr Meicklejohn,” he 
tips of his fingers against the table, in the fashion 
of an “Meicklejohn, I was 
deucedly grieved to hear that you had been ploughed. 
I cannot comprehend how it came to be. You coached 


began, leaning with the 


after dinner speaker, 


How could you yourself fail ? 
it may, I am _ blooming 


me, and I passed. 

“However, be that as 
sorry. Now, you were of great assistance to me, 
and to make short a long story, | owe much to you. 
I would therefore desire you to accept from me a 
small token of my appreciation. 

“This ring has some intrinsic worth, but its sen- 
According to an ancient leg- 


And, drawing 


timental value is great. 
end it brings its wearer good luck.” 
from his finger a ring set with a ruby of extraordi- 
nary size, he held it out to Johnny. 

‘But you know, Rajah,” exclaimed the latter. “T 
can’t take that. 
I’m really awfully obliged, old chap, but I couldn’t 


Why, it’s worth a mint of money. 


think of depriving you.” 
“The scoffed Singh; ‘“‘bah, that is noth- 


ing! It is for the charm I would bestow it.” 


stone!” 
“Charms,” I remarked, “are a bit out of date—in 
Edinburgh.” 

“Then you refuse, Mr. Meicklejohn?” 

“I’m sorry, I'll have to,” Johnny replied. “I’m 
afraid I don’t believe in charms enough to forget the 
value of that stone, old chap.” 

“Ah, well,” laughed Singh, replacing the ring up- 
on his finger, “I suppose we are a silly, superstitious 
people. Very childish, I’m sure. Eh, Halbeath?” 
“Very, said I. 

“You're not offended, Rajah, are you?” asked 
Johnny. “Heaven only knows I’ve use for all the 
luck I can get. I’m not funking, Hal, but I'd give 
a hundred pounds, if I had it, to know what T’'ll be 
doing three years from now.” 

“Sitting under your own fig tree with an heiress 
by your side, probably,” I suggested. “But maybe 
the Rajah has some charm for telling the future.” 
[ fear that IT showed my dislike of the Indian too 
plainly. 

“I have, indeed,” Singh smiled mirthlessly. “I 
have, but you will scoff as all but your wisest men do 
—a little trick you may know. It is the reading of 
the ink.” 

“Never mind,” I exclaimed. “We've had enough 
of that sort of thing for to-night.” 

“Aha!” laughed the Rajah, “I see you do believe.” 


“But what is it?” demanded Johnny. 


“Damned nonsense, Johnny!’ ! declared vehe- 
mently. “Let it alone!” 
Again the Rajah smiled mirthlessly. Taking a 


bottle of ink, which stood at his elbow, he poured 
from it a few drops into an old china ash tray. 
“That is-all 1-16,” 
that 
those drops—if one is worthy and will.” 


said he; “yet in our foolisn 


East we believe one may read the future in 


“But how; but how?” Johnny persisted. 












“Just gaze fixedly upon the little pool of black 
and you will see what you will see.” 

indignant, 
It’s damned nonsense, I tell you 


“Johnny,” cried I, now thoroughly 
“don’t believe it. 
At best it’s an illusion; you think of some person 
or place, and think you see them. What time doves 
the train leave in the morning?” 

“Ah, pardon me,” said the Rajah, imperturbably ; 
“but if one should see strange faces and places— 
what then, Mr. Halbeath? How would you account 
for that? Surely Mr. Meicklejohn could not think of 
what shall be happening three years hence.” 

“Johnny,” I exclaimed angrily, “you’re a fool! 
And the Rajah’s a bigger one. Hasn’t he done 
harm enough already?” 

“Ah, quite so,” Singh said very quietly. 
think I am to blame for what happened. 

I will go.” 

But Johnny would not hear of that. 

“No, Rajah, you sha’n’t do anything of the sort; 
Hal, you oughtn’t to have said 


If the thing is damned nonsense, 


“You 


I forgot. 


at least, not yet. 
that, you know. 
as you say, what’s the sense of losing your hair over 
it? Anyhow, I’m going to try it. Heaven knows, my 
luck can’t be any worse than it is now, and I’d like 
to think it’s going to be better. Come ahead, you 
chaps, and I'll give you a peep into my future.” 

I feared to protest further lest they should think 
that I believed, and so, fool that I was, I sat there 
and allowed the thing to happen. 

We drew up our chairs to the table and Johnny, 
leaning his head upon his hands, began to stare eag- 
erly into the fatal ash tray before him. 

“T don’t see anything, Rajah,” he said after a mo- 
ment, looking up at me with a smile. “I don’t see 
anything except a few bright spots floating about, and 
they’re the reflection of the gas lights.” 

“You may speak,” Singh instructed, “but you must 


” 





not permit your eyes to leave the ink 
“Or you won’t be hypnotized,” I sneered. So 
sure did I feel that something frightful was about to 
happen that I could have struck the Indian across his 
grinning mouth. 
Johnny gazed again fixedly into the little black 


pool. 
“Hello,” he exclaimed a minute later, “this is 
queer. It’s just like developing a negative. Here’s 


It’s a—I say, it’s a girl. 
Golden 
hair. She’s 
sitting before a fire, in a room, a dressing room, | 
But who the devil is she, Rajah? I 
never saw her before, you know. Gad, 
beauty! Hal, you don’t know what you’re missing. 
Its a 
I can’t see his face, but the lady seems to 


Well, rather, Rajah, it’s positively inde- 


something coming out. 
And, Jove, she’s a stunner, too, all right. 
I always did like golden hair, Hal. 


should think. 
she’s a 


Hello, here’s something else coming out. 
man. 
know him. 
cent to spy on their billing and cooing. Hello, what's 
the row now? He’s—why, he’s got her weeping. What 
the dickens! I’ve got it! It’s her diamond necklace 
he’s after. And she won’t give it up. Good for 
her! Oh, I say, you know, the damned blackguard!” 

Johnny rose from his chair excitedly, his eyes 
intent upon the ink before him. 

“Rajah!” he cried. “Rajah, this won’t do! He's 
struck her; the beast’s struck her! There’s blood! 
Gad! it was a knife! And he’s going to escape!” 

Johnny pulled at his collar and panted for breath, 
while beads of perspiration stood out on ‘his fore- 
head. 

“Wait! Wait!’ he cried. “Wait! I’ll see his face 
when he turns! Oh, my God! It’s—it’s me!” 

He dropped back into his chair and buried his 
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in his hands, while I sat there afraid to speak. 
before I had time to realize what he was doing 
as standing again, with Kirkwood’s revolver in 
and, 
It’s a lie!” he cried fiercely. “It’s a damned 
Rajah, and I'll prove it!” 

here was a deafening report, and poor old John- 

ny had “proved it.” 
New York Sun. 
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Blue Jay's Chatter 


Dear Jenny Wren: 


cially. Lent was never so faithfully kept 


N OTHIN’ doin’” is the motto of this town, so- 

before. The only relaxation is the theater, 
and same old people are there every first night. I’m 
vetting tired of the newspaper enterprise that prints 
the names of the people present on those first nights, 
especially when I see in the roster the names of people 
who wouldn’t be at the show if they didn’t get tickets 
from the management for the privilege of putting 
posters on the walls or hangers in the windows of 
their stores or houses. A society set that goes to 
the theater on “comps” and then gets its names in 
the list of “those present,” gives me the—well, it 
gives Me great pain. I saw the George S. McGrews 
at the first night of Faversham, and the colonel had 
that fierce look in his eye which betokens the stirring 
within him of the golf madness. He’s our leading 
golfiac, as you know, and I'll bet you'll be warmly re- 
ceived at any of the links around Paris if you men- 
tion his name, for his golf reputation circles the globe, 
like England’s drum-beat. I saw Mrs George Johns 
there, too. Do you know that she’s a real curio. 
She’s the first wife of a real working newspaper mai 
that ever had any social swing in this city. She’s a 
favorite everywhere, and she enjoys the fact that 
people like her. She’s a mighty fine looking lady, 
too, and carries herself with an easy dignity that 
many may envy. I want to say right here that some 
people court her because she’s the wife of the editor 
of the Post-Dispatch, but that won’t do them any 
good. There’s no soft-soaping the Post-Dispatch, 
for Pulitzer is as bad as Loyola, and whoso works 
for him can have no convictions that interfere with 
ihe paper’s interests, but “must be as a corpse in the 
hands of his superiors.” I saw Mrs. Thomas O’Reilly 
there also, and she had a new story, Irish, of course, 
which she told me in the foyer. It’s about a priest 
in the town in Ireland that she came from, who was 
lecturing his flock upon the evils of liquor-drinking. 
Said he: “It’s whiskey makes you bate your wives; 
its whiskey makes your homes desolate; it’s whiskey 
makes you shoot your landlords, and,” with emphasis, 


he thumped the pulpit, “it’s whiskey makes you 
miss them.” It was Mrs. O’Reilly also who uttered 
to me the oddest judgment upon a lady you know 
well, whose occasional gaucheries are matter for fre- 
“Why,” said Mrs. O'Reilly, 
he’s a perfectly sincere woman, and just as nice as 
if she wasn’t.” First, I thought it was an Irish bull, 
but I thought it over and it soaked in on me that it 
Was a clever analysis of a lady whose genuine good 
Wil to the world made her as truly sympathetic 2s 
th best possible actress could affect to be. 
% 


You'll probably meet Daisy Medley in your be- 


quent comment here. 


d city pretty soon, as she’s booked for a European 
tri», and you all—that’s Missouriese—should have a 
good time, for Daisy is what her sponsors called her. 


h her will go the charming Irene. Daisy is the 
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most sensiblest girl I know—that’s all right—how 





‘bout Shake’s “most unkindest?’—and has just lots 
of fun without ever being overwhelmed by any of 
the charming swains who pay her court. One of the 
nicest fellows I’ve ever seen in her compagy is that 
Mr. Oviatt, an Englishman who seems to be a real 
viveur, with the soft pedal on himself, a rare lover of 
music, a devotee of the play, a good sport and a tip- 
top business man in the silk-thread line. He’s not 
been discovered yet, but now that I’ve cast my lamps 
on him, you’ll see him come out as a successor to 
Lester Crawford. My discoveries are always fol- 
lowed up. You saw how Clarence Hoblitzelle had a 
boom right after I noted him as the local Ward Mc- 
Allister. Last Sunday the Republic published a por- 
trait of Lucille Chouteau as the probable sponsor at 
the christening of the St. Louis, right upon the heels 
of my suggestion that she ought, by virtue of her 
name and Kier family’s historic significance, and her 
own sweet disposition and pretty looks, to be the lead- 
ing and typical St. Louis belle. So I salute Mr. 
Oviatt before the many-headed multitude discovers 
him. Charlie Galloway’s going to Paris, too, in order 
to resume his studies under Guilmant. He’s to leave 
the Apollo Club to hustle for itself until he comes 
back, which will be in about a year and a half. He’ll 
look you up, Jin, and you'll have a fine time with him, 
though, of course, he’s a musician and doesn’t know 
much outside of that. He hasn't been developed at 
all on any other side of art except music—which is 2 
pity. 
% 

Don’t you know, Jen, every once in a. while there's 
an attempt at writing in the G.-D’s society column 
that shows what a perennial well of joy that depart- 
ment might be to this City of St. Louis, if Capt. 
King would only let loose the fountains of old fash- 
ioned gush. Let me quote you, thus, from Tuesday 
morning’s issue: “Dame Rumor, who is busying her- 
self at present with the doings of Master Cupid, is 
whispering a word here and there to the elect that 
two important engagements are shortly to be  an- 
nounced. One of these concerns a young lady who 
is one of the belles of the exclusive Jewish set. She, 
it is said, will shortly announce her engagement to a 
well-known young man, also prominent in the Colum- 
bian Club set. The other concerns a handsome 
young physician, who is soon to become a benedict, 
although his engagement is as yet a closely guarded 
secret.” Now, isn’t that the perfect spirit of the 
social gossip in the Bungtown Bugle, or any other pa- 
per “printed with shoe pegs, for type, and apple-butter 
for ink.” “Dame Rumor!” “Master Cupid!” Oh, my- 
oh-my! And then the next paragraph is devoted to a 
rapturous paragraph upon the birthday party of the 
daughter of our Justice “Jim” Cronin, who, as alder- 
man, went down to fame, or maybe it’s up, as the 
author of the saying, when the Grand Jury first got 
busy: “I ain’t done nothin’.”. Reminds me of an 
item I read once in the Post-Dispatch’s East St. Louis 
news, thus: “Yesterday afternoon at 4:30 o’clock, Miss 
Tessie Moloney,:a well known society belle, had two 
of her legs cut off while crawling under some freight- 
cars ot: Collinsville avenue in order to save a detour, 
and be on hand prompt at Miss Wilhelmina Dietrich’s 
reception.” It takes all kinds of people to make up 
society—or, rather, a society column in the dull sea- 
son. And at that, I'll bet that Jim Cronin can buy 
and sell a great many men whose names are in the 
Social Register. 


te 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Catlin are in New York. Can’t 
you see Dan just straightening himself up a little and 
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talking from the sidewalk in through the open window 
of some friend’s office in the thirteenth story of the 
Flatiron Building. Dan wrote home about his New 
York trip the other day, and told a story of the Flat- 
iron Building about which, as you know, the winds 
blow so cork-screwily that you’ve got to put sinkers 
in your skirt hem, unless you’ve got pretty “props.” 
The story was read out loud at the Noonday Club 
the other day. An Englishman visiting New York 
was much interested in the building in question, and 
in the hosiery exhibit there around each day visible. 
He studied the spectacle carefully and solemnly, and 
then he walked up to his friends in a cafe and said 
with inward ticklement struggling with superficial 
reserve, “I say, I’ve discovered why they call that tall 
building the Flatiron,” Everyone was anxious. to 
know. “Because it does up the skirts,” he said. This 
story goes better if you know how to place the Brit- 
ish accent in the last sentence. 
x 

So Clarence Eddy, the organist, has been sued for 
divorce by his wife on grounds but faintly outlined. 
Well, we’ve got to make allowances for the artistic 
temperament, in matters like not paying bills or party 
calls or respecting the ninth commandment, or such 
trifles—to the artistic temperament. You remember 
Clarence. He must have been a poor husband. Too 
much stuck on himself to be in love with anyone else. 
He it was who supervised the building of that great 
organ in the Kauffmann castle which is now the Bixby 
chateau. I wonder if Mr. Bixby keeps the pianola 
attachment which Mr. Kauffmann had provided for 
the great instrument and by means of which he man- 
aged to sit by himself in enjoyment of the musical 
classics amid his masterpieces of painting. A piano- 
la attachment on a $50,000 organ! I wonder if the 
Bixbys keep the machine. 

Oh yes, I know all about “Dute” Cabanne’s front 
name, and how it should be spelled—Dutilh. But that 
doesn’t worry-me as much as what’s become of “Dute” 
himself. His pretty, ingenuous wife has been in evi- 
dence here, but I haven’t heard much of him. You 
know they went away from here about a year ago, af- 
ter having rather gone their limit in expenditure, and 
now I believe that they’re recuperating their fortunes. 
Mrs. Dute has been very, very quiet, absolutely noise- 
less in fact, but Dutilh himself, has been absolutely 
out of evidence. Maybe the poor man is working. 
But the lady looks lovely in an automobile. 
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Mary Rankin has taken a boy to raise—young 
Clay Eugene Jordan, a nephew of the cutlery man. 
They were married at Richmond, N. C., last week 
rather unexpectedly. She’s somewhat his senior and 
very severe in her ideals, I believe. She goes in for 
philanthropy and has been President of the King’s 
Daughters as far back as 1896. She’s the only Rankin 
that ever was known to cut loose with the coin. The 
Rankin brothers have millions, I’m told. They’ll al- 
Mrs. Jordan’s philanthropies have 
never been very expensive. Indeed, she’s judicious 
with all the force of the family trait. She has traveled 
much and has a great deal of real culture, though I 
thought that she might have been soul-starved, living 
down at the Southern hotel. The Republic says “she 
is a handsome, dignified woman of tall, slender figure 
The groom is not widely known, I 


ways have them. 


and fine face.” 


should say, but he will be, now that he’s been lucky. 
The man is twenty-five. They did their courting most- 
ly in England and that’s why the marriage came upon 
us here as a surprise. She lived at the Southern hotel, 
according to the papers, for the last fifteen years, and 











indeed the general tone of the wedding item gave m2 
the impression chiefly of the lady’s antiquity more than 
anything else. She’s old enough, I should say, to ap 
preciate youth, and that should make the marriage 
very, very happy for both. When a maiden lady’s old 
enough she’s the one for the ideal wife on a slight 
modification of Ben Franklin’s theory as to widows, 
which theory you'll find in his unexpurgated autobi- 
ography—if you can find it in Paris. Mr. Jordan ought 
fashion of that 


Burdett-Coutts or the 


to come out strong after the young 


man who married Baroness 
young Searles who married Mrs. Hopkins. Anyhow, 
it’s all right, I guess. Mebbe it’s better for us to come 
late into our kingdom, because then we’ve a chance of 
dying before we are disillusioned. Ain’t that the 
truth? 

fe 


Here’s Miss Agnes 
Her father’s 


My, how we leap into fame! 
Blackwell suddenly a celebrity. 
stationery business, which isn’t stationary at all, but 


in the 


progressing rapidly. She’s gone on a trip to Texas in 
a private car with the Governor of Ohio, Myron T. 
Herrick and his family. In that family is a son of 
the Governor, and so there’s a rumor that he and the 
fascinating Agnes are to be married. Governor Her- 
rick, one of the richest men in Ohio, a great friend of 
the late President McKinley, and the late Senator 
Hanna, almost as much as said that the young man and 
the girl are engaged by his manner of joking about 
their dear friendship. Miss Blackwell has visited the 
Herricks at Columbus and is quite intimate with them. 
Governor Herrick told the reporters that there is no 
thought of matrimony, for the present at least, and 
.that convinces me that there isn’t in that M. K. &'T, 
private car in which they’re all touring Texas, any 
thought of anything else. The junior Herrick had 
sense enough to respond to reportorial queries with 
blushes only when the engagement 
He'll get a mighty nice girl if he gets Agnes, I’m 
a-tellin’ you, and one who will be the goods in looks 


was. broached. 


and cleverness and all the rest of it. 
te 


Thanks for London Punch, with those verses about 
Miss Rosamond Dixey, of Boston, who is seeing Eu- 
rope in a Pope-Toledo car and with a little white and 
black pig on the seat alongside her. We do better than 
that out here. I’ve seen some of our St. Louis girls 
out on the Manchester road in their cars with monkeys 
alongside of them, and as for porcine participants in 
automobiling, haven’t I seen any number of pretty girls 
out from time to time with Frank Howard. Miss 
Dixey, of Boston, and her pig may be famous, but 
I'll bet thirty cents, that the Bostonienne can’t “chofe" 
for a minute with Mrs. Horace Rumsey, or Miss Ruby 
Fullerton, or Mrs. Chouteau Scott. I declare, when 
I ride with either of these ladies, it’s all up with me 
just as literally as if I were aboard ship in the Chan- 
nel. The latest local automobile story is to the effect 
that Peter Busch, having been told by his father that 
he might get himself a machine, said, “Well, if I get 
one, it must be a bigger one than yours or Gussie’s.” 
To which the father responded: “That it shall be, 
and you shall have it here at the house next Thursday 
morning.’ When Thursday morning came Pete was 


up early, waiting. The telephone rang. He ran to it. 
“We're just sending up your automobile,” said a voice. 
In a few minutes it came. It was the big Auheuser- 
truck, 


It was bigger than Papa’s or Gussie’s or than heth 


Busch automobile capacity 30,000 pounds. 


Hoch, der Pete! 
% 


together. 


Jane, dear, you mustn’t talk to me of dressing, 
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Mrs. David Randolph Calhoun—everybody has three 
names in St. Louis nowadays. The fashion was start- 
ed by John Thomas Brady—is dressing the town into 
spasms. I’ve heard half a dozen women raving re- 
cently about a gown she wore at the Morning Choral 
and another that she graced at a D. A. R. reception the 
other day. I tried to get descriptions, but I couldin’t. 
The confections were so effective they seemed to be a 
blend with her individuality. They are called chic or 
even pschutt and quite pronouncedly Parisian in effect. 
Oh Mrs. D. R. C. is coming to the front and is get- 
ting more talked about than the other Mrs. D. R. And 
D. R. himself looks on in his darksome blase fashion, 
in a way that simply frightens people. Gosh, Jane, but 
this lady is coming out. I remember her as Miss 
Whittemore, and her father, a doctor of unctuous 
manner and oleaginous smile in olden days, and all 
the trouble he had in New York out of which Dave’s 
pull through the big importers there extricated him. 
Mrs. Dave is very gay. She’s just a clipper, I tell you, 
and they say that there are all sorts of men dying for 
her afar off and in secret. And you never saw any- 
body take admiration with more frank delight. She’s 
so frankly herself that I think some of her tabby sis- 
ters in society will begin to talk about her. Her hubby 
seems to be not so flippant as he was. And his hair, 
Jane—can it be possible that its cimmerian hue is 


natural, or does it come out of a bottle? 
xm 


Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Patterson are home from 
Mexico, and now the lady will tell us all about it at the 
Wednesday Club. Mrs. Patterson has made a study 
of Mexican music. Mr. Patterson just loafed along 
and took life easy. Everywhere they stopped he was 
taken for a dignified English nobleman, and he seemed 
rather to enjoy the popular fallacy. There’s a lot of 
romance left in those two Pattersons and their ex- 
ample ought to be good for a number of married peo- 
ple in society who are evidently bored with one an- 
other. 


fe 


Jane, I’m perfectly crazy to know something—does 
that French no-Count, whom you write so much 
about, wear—“things” under his coat when he takes 
you out horseback riding in the Bois? You might as 
well cable on this matter, for you, and you only, can 
settle my mind in regard to Howard Benoist. You 
know how much he has been abroad? Well, I saw him 
riding in the park last Sunday morning, as Jack and 
I were tooling along behind that vicious bay mare 


Mr. Benoist—got in 





he loves so well, and when he 
front of us, after bowing, I just took one look at his 
back and gasped. Jack thought I was ill and pulled 
out that silver flask you sent him for Christmas, but 
I just waved it firmly away and pointed one finger to 
the galloping Benoist back and inquired, as calmly as 
I could: 

“Jack, has that man got on—er-er-stays? (Always 
‘stays,’ dear Jane, when you méntion such unmention- 
ables to a gent; usually ‘P. D.’s’ to a lady). 


Jack shouted. “Perfectly absurd, dear girl. His 
family’s too old and well established for that.” 
Just as if that made any difference, Jane. I was 


not a bit convinced. I looked again, and listen to me, 
dear, his coat—now, don’t you tell a living soul, but 
this is the sober truth—his coat had a hump in the 
middle of it and then fell in tight at the waist with 
as definite an outline of—I might as well say it right 
out—-of corsets, as anything I ever hope to see in that 
intimate line of clothing. 

Jack finally sobered down and looked himself. Mr. 


Benoist continuing to ride just ahead of us, “Believe 











you're more than half right, Blue,” he finally said, with) 
He lo 


like our cook on her Thursday afternoons out. Sain 


deep regret in his voice, “Funny, ain’t it? 


overflow at the shoulders.” 
And then we spoke of Faversham’s lovely figure 
And how chummy he is with the David R. Cal- 


houns. 
of 


But let me tell you something: Jenny, darling, did 
you know that Mrs Sidney Blackwell wears the most 
expensive corsets in St. Louis? She told Mrs. Ezra 
Linley so, one day when I met them in the dressing 
room at somebody’s tea-fight. I overheard her say 
that they cost her forty plunks per pair and that they 
are founded, bricked, mortared and plastered in Phila- 
delphia. She gets two pairs a year, and if eighty cold 
dollars isn’t about as much as anybody would want to 
pay for things that don’t show, I’m a devilled crab. 

That makes me think of old Mammy Rose, who 
has been our laundress for ’steen generations. I asked 
her the other day if she knew the new people who 
have bought the corner house of the boulevard, know- 
ing that she did their washing as well as ours. 

“Cose I does, honey,’ “And they’s the 
real article, or yuh old aunty ain’t got huh yusual eye- 
sight. They has real lace on they underclothes; did 
yuh heah that, chile?” I heard. Jane, real gentility 
means wearing your most expensive garments out of 
sight. Kindly digest that trifling hint and bring me 
back some Bon Marche cheap chemisettes, will you? 


% 
It seems that there is a general exodus to Europe. 


Ruth Orthwein and her mother joined in the move- 
ment the other day and sailed for Liverpool last wees. 
I hear that a young man who lives on the South Side. 
not far from the big Orthwein house, on Park avenue, 
is still nursing his parting wounds, for she won't be 
back until October. You'll very likely see her in 
Paris before long, Jane 
notice of her clothes (they’re always stunning), and 
her male devotees (they’re always handsome) —and 
tell her not to forget the stockings she’s going to 
bring me. Meanwhile, I’m going to try to console the 
“man she left behind,’ for besides his natural misery 
of being away from her, he suffers from-jealousy, be- 
cause he knows how fascinating she is, and how fickle, 
and how popular American girls and dollars are with 
European men who have titles and coronets and sich; 
and he, himself, however much he might care for the 
girl, wouldn’t give a hang for the other accessory— 
the money, for he’s a good, true American, with plen- 
ty of his own, and his name is a good one in St. Louis, 
even if there’s not a “Lord” in front of it. 


’ 


she replied. 


and if you do, just take 





Speaking of Ruth, reminds me of the masquerade 
ball at the Union Club—for she was there with Hazel 
Brown—both dressed the same, to resemble quaint 
Dutch dolls. They wore short bob-wigs and “doll 
clothes,” with short skirts—and, as one shy girl mod 
estly put it, “their white linen bloomers showed.” 
Olive Rae, a Hosmer Hall senior, was a Gypsy. You 
know how pretty she is—so you can imagine how well 
her “dark, piquant beauty’—as Lucy Stoughton and 
Bertha M. Clay describe such types—appeared, sei 
off by the yellow and red satin of a Gypsy’s dress. | 
saw Olive the other night at the theater with Eddic 
Niggeman. She looked stunning in a dark red crepe 
de chine dress—of which I couldn’t get a good view 
for the big armful of American Beauty roses that she 
carried. Olive will “come out” next year and then— 
ye youths fortify thy hearts! At this masquerade that 
I am writing about, I saw, also, two other future de 
butantes—Bernice Nulson and “Tutz’” Reismeyer, who 
live in beautiful homes on Hawthorne boulevard. They 
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are constantly on the 


is anything new, we always show it. 


Will be Delighted With His Sp 
li Its Bought of Us 


Again we call attention to our superb Boys’ Clothing. 


please the boys, because, if we do, they are sure to remain our 


patrons when they become grown up. 


You are cordially invited to call and see our incomparable 


BOYS’ ELEGANT SUITS 


$4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 


With each Boy's Suit goes a splendid catcher’s mitt; the same 


is sold by Simmons Hardware Company for 50c. 


Boys’ Section. Second Floor. 


MILLS & AVERILL 


BROADWAY AND PINE. 


alert for new ideas for the boys; if there 


We make it a study to 
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were dressed as ‘“Spooners’—wearing red dresses 
much trimmed in spoons. Two other well known 
South Side girls, whom you know, went as “Wild 
West Girls.” 


Schubert. 


They were Marie Schlange and Lillian 
The latter is the niece of Gussie Busch. 
Very likely she'll give St. Louis society the go-by and 
have her triumphs abroad, and in the East. If she 
does, it will be unfortunate for St. Louis, for there 
has never been a girl in town who gives the promise 
of such rare beauty as she does. You will remember 
her only as a little girl, for she’s very young—but 
when I saw her at the ball in her short brown Rough 
Rider suit, and her big brown hat, I was really stun- 
ned. - Then last Friday I saw her as she was going 
toa card party at Ralpha Moll’s on Berlin avenue. She 
wore a sweeping dress of pale tan, trimmed in pink, 
and a big white plumed hat. Her color is as fresh 
and wonderful as when she was fourteen, her eyes 
are large, blue and bright; her lashes are long and 
black; her mouth is exquisite and scarlet, and her 
beautiful, vivid face is circled by a pompadour of 
wavy, chestnut-brown hair. Her style, in general, is 
that of the aristocratic German beauties—and I only 
hope that she’ll be wise enough to have the good time 
that she can—and will not do the popular stunt—that 
{ marrying at an absurdly young age. 
% 

And that reminds me that I saw a_ bride-and- 

married life has 


groomish two to-day, whose 


been somewhat unusual. They were boy and 
virl sweethearts formerly. Both were rich and 
ocially prominent. She was stunning and_ he 
was handsome. They eloped. Then, on = ac- 


ount of their respective ages, they were not allowed 


by their respective papas to live together. Each went 
“back home.” Then he got mixed up with a chorus 
girl, for he was rather fast, and followed her to New 
York. Another man—one of his good friends—went 
after him, broke off the affair, and brought him back 
home. All this was some time ago. Perhaps you re- 
member it. At any rate, they’re living together now, 


the wife-—not the chorus girl—and her tamed hubby. 





For my own part, I think they were deucedly submis- 


sive in the first place. 


2. 
~ 


I saw Sallie Woodward—or, rather Sarah, as I 
believe she prefers to be called now—n Plow’s the 
other day. She’s not going out much because her fa- 
ther died recently. Consequently, the Woodward 
house in Westminster place is very quiet and is no 
longer the scene of the jolly times Sarah and her nu 
merous brothers, and numerous brothers’ numerous 
friends, used to have. Sarah used to be pretty in her 
Monticello days, and she is still good looking, above 
the average. But when she goes out again, she’s sure 
to be popular, for she’s a jolly, good fellow, and a girl 
with a good mind and a kind heart and attractive man- 
ners. Fannie Hinckley, Sallie's roommate at Monti- 
cello, has never made her formal debut, but she’s said 
to be engaged to Mr. Chopin, the clever artist of the 
Chronicle. He was formerly with the Post-Dispatch 
and that paper sadly misses his virile caricatures and 
his thoughtful, witty cartoons. Fannie and’ he are 
often at the theater on opening nights. She’s tall, 
very beautiful—a typical Gibson type—and is talented 
in drawing. They ought to be very much in sympa- 
thy, therefore, and if they get married, I'll congratulate 
each of them with both hands. Another gir] in this 


same crowd is Hazel Tompson, who lives on McPher- 
son. She used to be engaged to Sim Price, Jr., but 


now he’s engaged to some Kansas City girl—and | 





wonder who her latest is. She’s rather dainty look- 
ing—but is too emphatically and oppressively a blonde 
with mobile, elusive features. 
with boys. 


I hear she’s popular 


* 
ood 


We're hearing a great deal, these days, about 
“McNair 


er.” He used to be “Clarence,” 


Ilgenfritz, the talented young compos- 
but he’s a nephew 
of the Miss McNair who had the row with Miss Ber- 
nays in the Wednesday Club. Mr. Ilgenfritz gives 
all sorts of piano recitals. He ought to be a success— 
or, rather, he jutifies that which he has already had— 
for he has rather long hair in front, that gracefully 
droops over soulful, rolling eyes. His face is pale and 
he never smiles. His ties are harmonious. I hear he 
played in a Pike show orchestra during the World’s 
Fair, but if he did, he’s atoning for it now by playing, 
at his recitals, lovely classical things by Messrs. 
Chopin, Bach and Ilgenfritz. I’ve a good deal of re- 
spect for him, for once I saw him in the front row 
when Nance O’Neil gave a “Hedda Gabler” matinee 
here. He was alone, and he really looked romprehen- 
sive. Perhaps, Jane, he was. 


2. 
~~ 


Right you are! There is trouble in that family, 
but it won’t see the light. Old Mrs. X—— frankly 
admitted it to me. “Yes,” she said, “both of ’em,” 
meaning her daughters, when I asked if one of them 
hadn’t contemplated taking steps and all that sort of 
I fixed ’em.” Then 
Two daughters of the good 


thing, “but I wouldn’t have it. 
she told me the tale, 


See: 
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NQUKS 


The best 
where. 
We have them at 
2ue, Se, 100e, le, 19e, 
25e, Be, Ae and 60e 
BORAX. 
20-Mule-Team Borax—1 lb, 12¢3 
ae | Se eee ere mre ae ery 
Large “Gibson Head” Picture with 
every pound. 
TOILET PAPER, 
“Nugent’s Special”—Plain or perfo- 
rated—three rolls for eee box 


values procurable any- 
Soap 


Soap 





2%-lb. bar of best American Castile 
The well-known “Witch Hazel” 
Ball Mfg. 
bottle, extra strength..4e 


Special super-strength, per bottle 7e 
Half-gallon 


METAL POLISH. 
“Star” Metal Cleaning Polish, per 


Good-size 


HOUSE-CLEANING HELPS 


Sale on First Floor and in Basement. 


BRUSHES. SOAPS. SPONGES. IN LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
Wooden-Back Sink Scrubs.......8e | Fairbank’s Fairy Soap—pure white Grass Sponges for cleaning—good | Heavy Felt Pot Cloths—hemmed 
Floor Serubs; solid back; good Mig TOGBIB: hoes treads n.s ita ee large ones at ......10e and 15e and with loop for hanging up. 

SiZ@ .....4.2- seeeeees SE and 10e | “Sail’ Laundry Soap.12 bars for 25c Velvet Cleaning Sponges | They save many a burn and cost 
Whisk Brooms—good ones | “Light House’ Soap—excellent...3e BERS vcs Dis! osu: vin OTN UR Aloo 1s ae, Oe BUC asa Vso ces dt bahar os Rea 

BE hacks sie sciige FR ae ee ee, SOS 6 oz pkg. Washing Powder for..2e Sheep’s Wool Sponges at.35e and 50¢e | 
CHAMOIS. 16 oz. pkg. Washing Powder All-Linen Kitchen and Pantry Tow- 


6 for 2e BROOMS. 


..190e | 


Ce OTS Ree. ee DUSTERS. 
Cc ’s “Star ‘le: py’? + r Qa ® 
o.’s “Star Cleaner for 3« Bric-a-Brac Dusters—good 


AMMONTA. quality 


Washable Wool Dusters— 
bottle Ammonia ....lMe sale price 


10-inch..18e 


.5e 


B. Nugent G Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


A special flyer for this sale! 
strong 4-stitched Brooms for..1185e« 


Extra largwe ones, only......«.<s 


Turkey Feather Dusters— 
14-inch. .35%e 
12-inch. .2%e 18-inch. .5ie 


els. 24x27 inches, hemmed and 


Good, with loop hanger; no lint.....Ue 


Heavy Linen Paint Cloths; will not 
lint. Kitchen Pot Towels, 18x34 
inches; of heavy linen, hemmed 
and with hanger. Polishing cloths 
that are better and softer than 
chamois. Your choice for.....10e 


-12¢ Sponge Cloths, for washing win- 
dows, cleaning mirrors, etc.; 20 
inches square; very soft and ab- 
sorbent; each Peres ¢ | 


. le 
35e 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 














a 
old lady, each of whom chafed under that form of 
domestic friction vaguely known as marital unrest, 
announced, shortly after the demise of their father, 
that they intended to seek the gay and grassy free- 
dom conferred by the divorce court. Upon this an- 
nouncement the good lady sent for her offspring and 
read them a spirited and emphatic lecture on the 


After 


a heart to heart talk that would have been as music 


wickedness of breaking tlie bond of marriage. 


to the ears of the late Queen Victoria, she wound up 
her discourse with a caution that a divorce would cut 
off the wife who sought it from any enefits of her 
mother’s fortune and cried: “Besides, hang it all! If 
[ could stand your awful father for all these years you 
can put up with what frisking your husbands are in- 
clined to do, I guess!” And events proved that the 
good old lady guessed right, for there have been no 
divorces in the family. “Oh, you bet,” she said, “1 
fixed ‘em. Huh! 
And the old lady remarked further, “A man that’s 


Divorce! Not for me or mine.” 


too good is no good, mark that! A woman oughtn’t 
to have a man too sure, any more than he should 
have her. There are things that it’s right for a 
woman to blink sometimes and let ‘em go. Then 
there are times when she must raise Ned. Some- 
times I believed Mr. X. 


and then again | stormed and wept and, yes, swore a 


when I knew he was lying, 


little, when [ knew the pour man was innocent. And 
| had him all the tighter for the loose rein, when | 
did pull up.” Seems to me, Miss Jennny N. Jones, 
that there’s mighty good philosophy in them there 


remarks 


Please don't overpower me with your thanks for 
the new garter purse I sent you. I only sent it as.a 
novelty. Don’t put too much trust in it, for it has 
There are times when to have 
Olive 


street car the other day, and our common and charm 


its disadvantages. 
one is no good at all, as I witnessed on the 
ing friend, Lillie B., was the object lesson. 
As the conductor approached for his fare she took 
out her purse with the confidence born of the 
thought that she had plenty of change. Suddenly a 
shade passed over her face. She looked toward the 
door as if contemplating her escape. Meanwhile the 
conductor was waiting. And besides, there sat Mrs 
Lil. McNair looking at her, and who should turn 


around to look at the person behind him but Johnnie 


McCluney. Lillie sat irresolute for a moment; then, 
with the courage born of despair, she reached inside 
her shirtwaist and cautiously pulled forth a small 
embroidered lien’ bag. 

A glimpse of baby blue ribbon, a bewildering dis- 
play of lace, and her face became the color of an 
Seauty rose. She didn’t look half as 
After 


American 
pretty at Faversham’s “Letty,” Monday night. 
examining the roll of bills she found the smallest was 
$5. Nor was this the climax. The conductor, with 
an “I’ll get even with you” expression, walked down 
the car taking up other fares. And it was only after 
some twenty blocks had been passed that he finally 
dumped a lot of “chicken feed” into her lap. She 
didn’t stop to count it, but made a dash for the door, 
and almost fell in the mud in her hurry to get off. 
Barney’s, 


and rush into Scruggs, Vandervoort and 


where I met her a little later, looking at one ot tie 
new spring skirts. She must have thanked her lucky 
stars that she didn’t bank her surplus cash in one ot 
those garter purses. By the way, those same new 
spring skirts are lulus, The fit and hang are very 
charming. The skirts are full, but fit closely around 
the hips, even when the model calls for wide pleats. 
The flare is decided and, in fact, is rather exaggerated, 
but dressmakers have learned how to cut in order 
to secure the flare without adding to the width of 
the hips. There are some charming ruffled and 
flounced skirts which are so arranged that they really 
make the wearer look rather slender, this because the 
foundation is very well cut, and the ruffles or flounces 
are shaped to give the slanting line that is always sv 
This 


The way Fred 


becoming to either slender or stout .figures. 
skirt question has always worried me. 
Smith, or Giusefi makes a skirt always seems to give 
a woman of the slenderest the appearance of having 
a seating capacity equal to that of Jumbo. 
fe 

All the about the election—Talty, Wells, 
Meriwether. I’m going to vote for Rolla. 
should, I think. You know I always was kind to the 


Bye-bye, 


talk’s 


Some one 


stricken. 
BLuE Jay. 
th fe of 


HIGH FINANCE 
A man wanted a ticket to Olathe, and only had a 
$2 bill. He took 
the $2 bill to a pawnshop, pawned it for $1.50. On 


It required $3 to get the ticket. 


his way back to the depot he met a friend, to whom 


he sold the pawn ticket for $1.50. That gave him 


$3. Now, who’s out that dollar? 
Kansas City Star. 
oh of ef 


The Blessings of the Moon 


By Charles Baudelaire 


HE moon, that is caprice itself, looked through 
the windows as thou wert sleeping in thy cra- 
dle, and said to herself: “That child pleases 

me.” 

And she softly descended her stairway of clouds 

She then 


stretched herself upon thee with the supple tender 


and passed noiselessly through the panes. 


ness of a mother, and she laid her colors on thy face. 
Thy pupils have since remained green, and thy cheeks 
extraordinarily pale. It was while contemplating that 
visitant that thine eyes so oddly widened, and so 
tenderly did she clasp thee by the throat that thou hast 
felt ever since, the desire to weep. 

Yet in the expansion of her joy, the moon filled all 
the chamber like a phosphoric atmosphere, like a lumi- 
nous poison; and all that living light thought and 
said: “Thou shalt eternally suffer the influence of my 
kiss. 


shalt love what I love and what loves me: the water, 


Thou shalt be beautiful after my manner. Thou 


the clouds, silence and night, the sea immense and 
green—the waters uniform and multiform; the place 
where thou wilt not be; the lover whom thou wilt 
not know; the monstrous flowers, the perfumes that 
madden; the cats that swoon on pianos and wail like 
women with voices raucous and sweet! 

“And thou shalt be loved by my lovers, courted 
by my courtiers. Thou shalt be the queen of the men 
with green eyes, whose throats I have also clasped 
in my nocturnal caresses; of those who love the sea, 
the immense, tumultuous, green sea, the waters uni 
form and multiform, the place where they are not, the 
women whom they do not know, the sinister flowers 
that resemble the censors of an unknown religion, the 
perfumes that obscure the will, and the savage and 
voluptuous animals that are emblematical of their mad- 
ness.” 

And it is for that, accursed and beloved child 
whom I spoil, that I am now lying at thy feet, seeking 
in all thy being the retiection of the redoubtable divini 
ty, of the prophetic godmother, of the poisoning nurse 


of all the lunatics. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 


AUTOMOBILE LEGISLATION. 
St. Louis, March 24, 1905. 
the Editor of THE Mrrror: 

[ notice a letter in your last edition 
ioting Zown Topics on the subject of 
ckless automobile driving. 

[ am quite in accord with the writer 
vhen he says that the professional 
hauffeur is responsible for more acci- 
ents when running the machine with- 
ut the owner's knowledge, or in his 
bsence, than otherwise. However, it 
vould be a difficult matter to propose 
n ordinance which would discipline 
ihe chauffeur without making the ma- 
ority of automobilists suffer for the 
ins of a few. 

If some law could be passed making 
the owner of the machine the responsi- 
ble party in case of accident, no matter 
whether he was in the machine or not, 
we would have fewer accidents and less 
reckless driving. 

In that case the owner would place 
his chauffeur under strict instructions, 
and would be more liable to see that 
his instructions were carried out. As 
it is, many chauffeurs in this city have 
free use of the machine, with the usual 
result. Just let the owner be arrested 
and put in jail, and he will be very 
careful whom he hires in the future. 

The Automobile Club of St. Louis 
proposed some time ago to publish for 
the benefit of its members, a list of 
capable and reliable chauffeurs, and to 
keep a record of each man. Should this 
be carried through, it would be an ex- 
cellent thing, both for the owner and the 
public. 

The good work accomplished in this 
city by the Automobile Club is\ com- 
should this idea be 
demon- 


mendable, and 
adopted, it will still further 
strate its usefulness. 
MEMBER AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 
% 
“CINCH.” 
St. Louis, March 23, 1905. 
To the Editor of THe Mrrror: 

Noticing the words “Big Cinch” in 
your issue of March 23, in the article 
entitled, “A Little Mayor for the Big 
Rich.” Would you please let me 
know in the valuable columns of your 
paper, next issue, the meaning of this 
word and from what source it is de- 
rived. By doing so you will greatly 
oblige, D. WEBSTER. 

A cinch is defined in the Standard 
Dictionary as, first, a transitive verb, 
‘to fasten a cinch around, hence to get 
. tight hold on; put pressure on; force 
{0 submission or compliance.” As an 
ntransitive verb: “to tighten the cinch: 
‘0 cinch up.” 

Cinch, as a noun, is “a broad saddle- 
girth, usually of horse hair, canvas or 
cordage, with or without straps at the 
ends; hence, a tight grip or a sure 
thing.” 

The word comes from the Spanish, 
‘incha, girth. It is a Western collo- 
quialism thoroughly adopted into gen- 
ral speech in this country. 

The local application of the term to 
the gang of franchise grabbers and po- 
litical fixers and election stealers as 


THE 


having a tight grip on this community, 
is, or should be, clear. 

A cinch may be pulled so tight that it 
will burst, 

% 
“PATTY LEE.” 
March a2ist, 1905. 
To the Editor. of THE Mirror: 

Will you please explain to a reader 
of the Mirror who Patty Lee was. My 
reason for asking is I have a paper here 
with five different questions to be an- 
swered, and I’ve got the other four, but 
who Patty Lee was I am unable to find 
out, and greatly oblige, 

Maurice G. SHEA. 

(“Patty Lee” was a pen name of Alice 
Cary, an American poetess born near 
Cincinnati, April 20th, 1820; died at 
New York, February 12th, 1871. She 
was the author of several novels; also 
of “Clovernook Papers,” 1853, and “‘Clo- 
vernook Children,’ 1854. There seems 
to be a run on “Patty Lee.” Mr. Shea 
is only one of many who have asked 
the information here given. ae 
hoped that all will share with Mr. Shea 
in the information necessary to fill out 
the paper they are answering—what- 
soever it may be.—Ed. Mirror.) 

oo 
LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
New York, March 26th, 1005. 
To the Editor of ‘THE Mrrror: 

Your issue of last week contained in 
the paragraph on Oscar Wilde’s “De 
Profundis” an oblique reflection on Lord 
Alfred Douglas. 

Lord Alfred Douglas, shortly after 
the Wilde scandal, married a young 
English gentlewoman, Miss Olive Con- 
stance, a poetess, too, and is now the 
father of twin sons. This should save 
him from being directly, or indirectly, 
accused of having the same weaknesses 
as the greatest Irishman (of letters), 
since Sheridan. Lord Alfred Douglas, 
who is a poet of almost the first rank, ‘s 
still a member of “White’s,” the oldest, 
as it is one of the most exclusive clubs 
in London. He would not be allowed to 
retain his membership in this club were 
it not the general impression that his 
chivalrous advocacy of Wilde was due 
to a mistaken belief in the latter’s in- 
nocence, rather than to cognate vicious 
Yours faithfully, 

“VERITAS.” 


predilections. 


So age of 

John Jacob Astor, at a dinner in Phila- 
delphia, talked about Niagara. “Every- 
one who goes to Niagara,’ he said, 
“hears some absurd, ridiculous and inept 
remark there. You stand and gaze at 
the falls, profoundly moved, unspeaka- 
bly impressed, and then, all of a sudden, 
something fatuous is said and the effect 
of all that gradeur is dissipated. The 
day I first saw Niagara a man touched 
my arm as I looked up at those white 
waters. I turned to the man. He had 
the silly, vacuous smile of the confirm- 
ed joker. ‘It seems a shame,’ he said, ‘to 
see all this going to waste.’ ‘What are 
‘An electrical engineer ?’ 


” 


you?’ said I, 
‘No,’ he answered. ‘A milkman. 
¢, 
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Senator Depew says that the most in- 
teresting instance of true optimism that 
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A Termod yp Jaccard’s. 


RIDES’ souvenir or record 
books are very appropriate 
gifts for the bride 
And of these 
“Cupid’s Proverbs” is a very beau- 
tiful little book; very iiandsome- 
ly illustrated— 
Cloth Bound, $6.00 
In Leather, $12 00 


Wedding Gowns is the title of 
another book; a book for a rec- 
ord of the wedding day, names 
of guests, presents received, etc.— 

Cloth Bound, $5.00 
In Moire Silk, $8.00 


Wedding Bells—Also a_ record 


book— 


Plain Cover, $2.00 
In Moire Silk, $4.00 








Broadway, Cor. Locust. 


Spring Weddings 


"THE season of spring 


weddings is not far 

off. 
"THE time to order 
« cardsSof announce- 
ment and wedding _in- 


x 


vitations is now. 


To Assure 
The Best Results 


Place your orders early. Call 
and see samples of the new papers 
and engraving or write to us and 


we will send them to you. 


In ordering from us you may feel assured that 
the quality, style and price will all be right. 


This Week’s Specials 


AINTY little boxes ‘y appro- 

priate 
| decorated and tied with silk rib- 
bons 


shapes, , artistically 





For Sending of Pieces 
of the Wedding Cake 


O friends and relations; thes» 

we make to order any style 

and shape desired and stamped 
| with initial or monogram— 


Prices, $5.50 per 100 
and up. 


We have many other very choice 


novelties at prices from 75c up. 


Mermod G Jaccard’s, 


Broadway, Corner Locust. 


Write for our large, illustrated catalogue of Jewels, Watches, Silver- 
ware, etc.—Free on request. : 








ever came to his notice was that afforded 
by an old man living near Peekskill, N. 
Y. This old chap, who could give Mark 
Tapley points on how to be cheerful un- 
der adverse conditions, suffered from a 
combination of palsy and St. Vitus’ 
dance, and when he would painfully duck 
his head from side to side in the manner 
peculiar to his complaint the effect was 
most distressing. One day a sympathetic 
person said to the old fellow: “Tt must 
be dreadful to be afflicted in this way.” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” blithely responded 
the Peekskill man. “It has its advan- 
tages. Now, it’s just the thing when [| 


go. to a two-ringed circus.” 


SUMMER IS COMING 

Your kitchen floor can be cleaned in 

half the time if you will paint the floor 
with Occidental Floor Paint. Dries 
hard over night. 

Piatt & THorNpurRG Paint Co., 
620 Franklin Avenue. 
oe ef of 

“Well,” said Mr. 
down his paper “that woman who got 
all that money from those bankers cer- 


Titewad, putting 


tainly was shrewd. Seems like a woman 
can always get money from a man, no 
matter how cautious he is.” “She can,” 
remarked Mrs. Titewad, “so long as she 
isn’t married to him.”’—Judge. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
To Honorables, the Candidates for May 
or of St. Louts., 
Triumeirs Conscripti: 

My suffrages, I assume, is what you 
desire, and them = shall you presently 
have upon conditions. I am a unit of 
the State, the head of a family, dubbed 
politically a sovereign, and [ would cavil 
=——Vea, dictate. 

Upon such grounds and such would | 
employ you to attend my civic business; 
for a stipend of certain moneys and a 
meed of mundane glory. I have com- 
plaints. 

Know then concerning these matters. 
In a general way | do ardently desire 
betterment of many public and _ private 
services. Cleaner streets, better lights, 
cheaper gas, improved car service, and 
a cheaper rental—these are ills that any 
one of you might remedy, but neither 
of you will, so being vain hopes, I dis- 
card them with vagrant dreams of mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

But there is a particular evil which 
hath long time oppressed me, and it is 
to that which I invite your illustrious 
attentions. It is the insufficient and ill 
done scavenging of my premises that is 
an issue now upon which hinges my 
election of you to office. 

Cloacina, I invoke to plead with you 
this cause. 

In the days of Ed the First, yelept 
“Butler,” the question of garbage fur- 
nished at least a topic of interest and 
amusement, it being an intellectual de- 
light to follow the cunning devices and 
subterfuges by which the monarch of 
the alleys avoided relieving citizens of 
accumulations of swill. In that halcyon 
time there were even in this remote 
west (I live on Union avenue—just east 
of Kansas City) at certain times visible, 
men driving garbage wagons. 

There were, it is true, no set times 
and seasons for their coming, but this 
uncertainty only lent zest to the sport 
of catching them in flight. They at- 
tached to their horses little bells that 
warned the vigilant householder of their 
approach, and it was extremely edifying 
to witness, say in the early dawn of a 
winter's morning, a score or so of half- 
clad citizens in mad pursuit of one of 
these ¢réatures, and frantically waving 
at him the buckets, baskets and what not 
that were used as receptacles for kitchen 
waste. So expert did the citizens be 
come in overtaking these minions, that 
laws were passed gradually excluding 
certain forms of garbage from the roster 
of collectables, until nothing could be 
taken but ‘silver spoons and joints of 
beef. Such outcry followed that these 
laws were amended, and the “Legal Re- 
ceptacle” law substituted. 

The receptacle designated kad to be 
an air-tight, water-tight vessel of less 
than five gallons, made of German sil- 
ver, decorated by hand, and eauipped 
with a time-lock. Every citizen who 
provided one of these had his garbage 





collected — once the receptacle was 


taken with it. I lost two such pieces of 
bric-a-brac. Ah, those were happy 
days! 


Since the msnicipality acquired an 
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island and a pig, alas, I have seen no 
garbage man of any description. When 
I tell the newer citizens of my block that 
there were once garbage collectors, they 
smile in pity. They know better, or 
think they do. 

It is said out here that garbage men 
have become extinct. Is it so? 

There are mountains of muck in our 
alley. We call the range “Wells Moun- 
tains,” and they are somewhat less than 
the Alps or the Rockies. In winter they 
perplex us little, but in summer they 
give off gibbous clouds of micrococci 
which devastate the entire region. 

At last I have got to the root of this 
matter. Whoso of you shall give me 
his written promise to have these moun- 
tains removed, and to maintain a gar- 
bage collection service out here, shall 
receive my support. You are such good- 
ly men that I would be pleased to see 
you all in office, but we have not yet 
attained to the wisdom of being gov- 
erned by a Triumvirate. 

So let one of you pledge him as I 
request, and he shall be Mayor. I await 
your response. 

Tus. K. Heprick. 


P. S. 1+ forget to register. 
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‘‘BEN-HUR’S’’ DEDICATION 

The dedication of “Ben-Hur” got 
Gen. Lew Wallace into trouble. When 
he was writing the book he told his 
wife that he expected to dedicate it to 
her and that she must furnish the ded- 
ication. She wrote the following, which 
appears in the first edition of the work: 
“To the wife of my youth.” 

‘Lhe book leaped into public favor at 
once. The usual penalties of greatness 
followed. Gen. Wallace began to get 
hundreds of letters from people who 
had read the book. Among them were 
scores from women who supposed that 
the dedication meant that “the wife of 
his youth” was dead. 

They sympathized with him in the 
fact that Mrs. Wallace was not alive to 
share his fame, and more than one of 
them hinted that she could be induced 
to help him to overlook his loss. These 
letters annoyed Gen, Wallace. When it 
came time to prepare a second edition 
he thought of how he could put a stop 
to the matrimonial offers. 

“You got me into this muss,” he told 
Mrs. Wallace. “You must get me out.” 

She was willing, and after some 
thought suggested the addition of a few 
words to the original dedication, and 
in all future editions it appears as_fol- 
lows: 

“To the wife of my youth, who still 
abides with me.” 

So it is that lovers of rare books have 
added this odd first edition to their col- 
lection. The book went into many edi- 
tions after the first, and it is seldom that 
one of the first is found. If it has the 
dedication as first printed above, the 
collector may be sure that it is a first 
edition, Alexander Hill of Cincinnati 
has one of the first editions with a fly- 
leaf of a later edition bound in, showing 
the two styles of dedication. 
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Police 


Justice—‘Prisoner, you are 





UTCH 


RECEIVED 


SILVER 


Now Oa Display in Our Store. 


cal 


THE LARGEST IMPORTATION EVER 
ma TH CFT ks 


UNIQUE, ARTISTIC AND POPULAR 
FOR WEDDING GIFTS # #& 





J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


S. W. Cor. Locust and Seventh Sts. 














and skill can produce. 


complexions. 


or in the sun and wind. 


commented upon. 


refinement of life. 


THE PRICE IS 








Powder 





The Powder for Brunettes. 
The Powder that Sticks! 


Carmen Powder is the most perfect beautifier that money, science 


Carmen Powder makes and keeps the skin soft and beautiful. 

Carmen Face Powder is made of the purest and most 2xpensive 
ingredients and is wonderfully prepared by an elaborate process, so 
as to peculiarly suit the brunette complexion; the skin of brunettes 
being different from that of blondes in important particulars. 

Carmen .Powder, no matter how carelessly applied, does not 
“show powder,” as all other powders do when applied to brunette 
Carmen Powder blends and produces a soft and 
velvety effect of indescribable beauty. 

Carmen Powder sticks, no matter if it is in the heated ball room 
No “touching up” is ever necessary. This 
product is far superior to anything made, and if you will use it 
regularly you will find that the beauty of your complexion will be 


Unlike many powders, Carmen is not only a great aid to beauty, 
but it is of wonderful benefit to the skin, imparting that clear, 
healthy look which indicates so surely a knowledge of the higher 


Made in four tints—cream, flesh, pink and white. 

Carmen Powder is for sale by most druggists, though some 
druggists, not having it, may offer you a substitute. 
it! There is no substitute for the genuine Carmen Powder—~no 
other powder will do what Carmen will 


50c The Box. 


—MADE BY— 
STIAFFORD-MILLER CO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Do not accept 











charged with kicking your wife in th 
stomach, biting her ear off, and knock- 
ing out two front teeth. What had she 
done to provoke such a brutal assault?” 
The Prisoner—‘She said I wasn’t no 
gentleman.”—Cleveland Leader. 


“T understan’s,” said Miss Minnie 
Brown, “dat you appeared to be feelin’ 
yoh oats at de pahler social yesterday.” 
“Dat wasn’t oats,” answered Mr. Eras- 
tus Pinkley; “dat was rye.”—IlWashing- 
ton Star. 








FURNISHING THE MATERIAL 


The two men 
the farthest 


were seated at a table 
corner of the restaur- 
it 

“May I ask you for the score card?’ 
ud the with 
iche, pointing to the bill of fare. 
“You may, sir,” replied the other, a 
man with closely cropped hair, “but 
hat’s all the good it will do you. I’m 


’ 


one the bristling mus- 


not a waiter. 

‘Maybe not, sir,” returned the other. 
‘But if you had requested such a favor 
if me, | should have taken pleasure in 
complying.” 

“Quite likely. are born 


Some men 


that way. They’d just as lief be taken 
for a waiter as not.” 
“And some men are born boors. 


lhey couldn’t be gentlemen if they 
tried.” 

“Think you’d know a gentleman if 
you happened to meet one?” 

“] think I should. He’d look as dif- 
erent from you as he possibly could.’ 

“How do you know anything about 
what a gentleman would do or what 
he’d look like?” 

“I’m intimately acquainted with sev- 
eral, and they don’t any of them act 
like you.” 

That so? 
versation, you baboon-faced 


Say, who began this con- 


” 





“[ did, you bullet-headed barbarian. 
| asked you in a civil way if you would 
be kind enough to hand me the bill 
and you You 
haven’t the manners or decency of a 
You’re a hunk of 
in a shape something like a man, with 


of fare, insulted me. 


walrus. mule-meat 


” 





a 
“You can’t talk that way to me and 
live! © T’1———” 
If you move your 
hand one inch nearer your hip-pocket 
I'll fill you full. of holes right here!” 
But the other did not stop. 
He thrust hand into his hip- 
pocket, pulled out a silk handkerchief, 


“Don’t you do it! 


his 


wiped his eye-glasses, picked up a pa- 
per ,and began to read it. 
the with bristling 
turned to the unmistakable 
Englishman who had been sitting at 
the next table and listening with hor- 
rified 
tion. 


Then man the 


mustache 


astonishment to the conversa- 

“We thought you'd like to have a lit- 
tle exhibition of our native freedom of 
manners,” he said, pleasantly, “to use 
in your forthcoming book, don’t you 
know.”—Chicago Tribune. 

she fe of 

Variety is the keynote in the April 
Smart Set, and the standard of excel- 
as to the main- 
tained. The leading piece of fiction is 
an unique Western tale of ranch life by 
McGowan Cooke, entitled ‘The 
Woman,” and a most re- 
freshing woman she is. Julia Lawrence 
Shafter, a new writer, contributes a 
fetching story, entitled “The Realist.” 
and the fiction contributions by William 
R. Lighton, Mrs. Henry Dudeney, Ar- 
thur Stringer, Guy Bolton, Inez Haynes 
Gillmore and H. G. Wright are notably 


The poetry is also of a high 


lence material is also 


(race 
Redheaded 


clever. 
key, 
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Latest Millinery Creations 

| 
| Newest models for spring and summer—styles that reflect the valued ideas and 

clever designs of the most celebrated milliners of the world—Paris, Berlin, London 
| and New York. Exclusive designs, original with these noted makers. 
| # : P 
| With good prospects of an early season the presentation of these models should be 
| of great importance to you. With our own adaptations, they form an extremely inter- 

esting group. 
Special Displays of the Latest 

Flower, Foliage and Petal Hats 
New ‘importations showing all the new and leading shapes—turbans, toques and 
picture effects—prices ranging from 
$10.00 to $16.00 
Also a varied assortment of School Hats, in Milan, mixed and fancy braids—prices 
ee 280 Reece ee es bre Rate i ood oe AB sg tees aes eee 50c to $5.00 
G4 #, 
Selugys linker ¢/Jaity 





ROOVEVELT WAS WOUNDED 


The Spanish war veterans have been 
discussing the historic question of wheth- 
er or not President Roosevelt was 
wounded in the Santiago fight. Numer- 
ous statements and misstatements have 
been made in the matter. Captain Wil- 
liam E. English, an aide on the staff of 
General Wheeler at Santiago, corrects 
the various versions of the affair witn 
the account of an eye-witness, which he 
proves to have been. The current story 
is that the President was wounded by 
a piece of shrapnel from the enemy’s 
guns, 

“As a matter of fact,” says Captain 
English, “I do not think there was any 
shrapnel fired at Las Guasimas. Colonel 
Roosevelt was wounded in the first day’s 
fighting before Santiago, July 1, in the 
bombardment of the heights of El Paso. 
It was a slight wound, on the arm near 
the wrist, and the reason I happen to 
know so much about it is that my own 
horse received a slight cut on the should- 
er from a fragment of the same shell. 
The fright from the explosion caused my 
horse to rear and go over backwards, 
falling on top of me.” Captain English 
was himself badly injured by his horsé 
falling on him. 


2. J ‘J 
se oye ge 


PEACE REIGNS AT LAST 
Looking toward permanent peace in 
the home, nothing enhances that possi- 
bility more than pleasant surroundings. 
The humblest abode can be made _ ex- 
tremely attractive through the use of 
our Occidental Interior Enamel. Can 
be used on walls of wood or plaster, as 
well as furniture or bric-a-brac. 
Pratt & THorNpurG Patnt Co.,, 
620 Franklin Avenue. 


A BOOMING BANK 
Seldom has a new bank sprung into 
prominence in the commercial and finan- 
cial circles of St. Louis as the Washing- 


‘ton National Bank at Fourteenth street 


and Washington avenue has done. Its 
business has been increasing in volume 
every day since its establishment, and 
it has already found favor with many 
corporations, new and old, both because 
of its convenient location and its liberal 
policy. Its savings deposit department, 
the most complete of any national bank, 
is also proving a great success. Mon- 
day nights from 6 to 8 o’clock, has been 
specially set apart for this business. And 
the number of savings depositors, mostly 
wage earners, has continually increased 
since the opening of the institution. 
This department is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Adolph _ Rosentreter. 
Three per cent interest is allowed on 
time deposits, and savings accounts, and 
the bank is always ready to loan money 
to customers on good securities or en- 
dorsed commercial paper. The officers 
of the new institution are: ‘David Ro- 
sentreter, James Wilson, 
first vice-president; W. Frank Street, 
cashier; James M. Sutherland, counsel- 


president ; 


or; Adolph Daust, second vice-presi- 
dent; Adolph Rosentreter, assistant 
cashier. The directors are: A, Daust, 


capitalist; Alexander, A. Eberson, paint 
manufacturer; J. Hecht, Belle-Hickey 
Manufacturing Co.; R. H. Johnson, of 
Waters-Pierce Oil Co.; Dr. Joseph G. 
Pfaff, capitalist; David Rosentreter, 
president; Leon Rosenblum, capitalist ; 
S. Rothgiesser, of Rothgiesser  Bros.; 
Wm. Sacks, of Sacks-Stocke Catering 
Co; James Wilson, manufacturer of 
Wilson Heaters. 









. 
SUMMER 
CRUISES 


During June, Fuly and August 


To NORWAY 
To the NORTH CAPE 
and SPITZBERGEN 
To SCOTLAND the ORKNEY and 
SHETL AND ISLEs, ICELAND 


NORWAY, and 


Around the British Isles 


To the Principal Seaside Resorts of 
NY. 4 NG LGIUM 




















GERMA GLAND, BELGIUM, 
SPAIN, FRANCE, and’ HOLLAND, 
by the T-vin-Screw Steamers ‘‘ PRIN- 






ZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE,” “MOLTEB,” 
“HAMBURG,” and “METEOR.” 


For itineraries, rates, etc., apply 


MAMBURG~- AMERICAN LINE 
901 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 


or any local agent. 

























EARRINGS AGAIN IN FAVOR 


Earrings are creeping into favor 
again, and for morning wear, too, if 
one may judge by the lavish display 
made of them at a recent morning con- 
cert. In a box sat a woman whose 
ears were bedecked with a pair of un- 
matched stones—one a black pearl, the 
other a white one of equal size. There 
may have been some subtle symbolism 
attached to the wearing of the oddities. 
The revival of the earring is recent in 
the country, but it started about four 
years ago in England, when a peeress 
of ancient lineage, but slender means, 
who was at a loss for something new io 
startle her friends, found a pair of her 
grandmother’s earrings and wore them 
That marked 


barbaric cus- 


at a fashionable dinner. 
recrudescence of the 
York Press. 


the 
tom.—New 








AT THE PLAY 


BY LOUIS DODGE. 
“Letty.” 
Those who are dropping in at the 


Olympic this week are discovering why 
Arthur Wing Pinero has been made to 
take a place at the lower end of the ta 
ble in London. The resourceful play- 
wright who put good dramatic passag 
es and a few fine lines into “Iris” has 
suddenly forgotten his “part,” and has 


fallen into gibberish in the most pitiable 


way. But the famous dramatist has 
had his revenge. It is as if he had 


said: “They criticised me for being im- 
moral; well, [ will show them how ob- 
noxious a ‘moral’ play can be.” 

I understand that William Faversham 
out of the piece and 
Milton 


is anxious to be 
into “The Squawman,” which 
Royle has made for him. 

There can be no doubt that Julie Opp 
must feel like a lady of good sense who 
has been beguiled into attending a 
“tacky” party. 

Carlotta Nillson need not feel so bad- 
ly, since she has a part that requires 
her to tip-toe a little in getting the full 
measure of its emotionalism off the shelf 
—but she succeeds rather well, and it 
is doubtful if a lady so scantily sup- 
plied with comeliness will attain a much 
higher place than she occupies at pres- 
ent. Yet better than her 
in the play. 

There are other good performers in 


she is role 


the organization—so many that the full 
measure of repulsiveness attained bv 
Mr. Pinero in his bedraggled story is 
brought out with lime-light effects. 
“Letty” is as typical a product of the 
London playwright as we have had since 
“The Man 


America, 


Charles Hawtrey gave us 

from Blankley’s.”’ We, in 
are rather accustomed to finding 
tares and the wheat together—at least, 
we of the provinces. We think that 
fine and coarse, or corrupt and sweet, 


the 


or useless and serviceable, are pretty 


nearly within hailing distance 
ot each other. Not so with the life of 
the Londoner, as set forth in the Lon- 


don play. The goats are separated from 


always 


the sheep with exactness, and we have 





St. Louis’ Leading 
Confectionery Store. 

See) 
When you were engaged || 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 
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ALMOST DAILY- 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
REPENT AND MAIL YOUR 

ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 
| glers 7 Bysusgeeet 
ae EIGHTEEN OTHER STORES 8 SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Is (CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL EXPRESS 
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lords and ladies almost exclusively, or 
And _ the latter 
are always persons into whose lives the 
We remem 


we have tradespeople. 


sun seems never to shine. 
ber the highly dramatic contrast sup 
plied in “The Man from Blankley’s” by 
the introduction of Mr. Hawtrey in the 
role of an enlightened being amidst per- 
sons who talked about the price of their 
wines, and did characteristic 
things which one may encounter occa- 


other 


sionally. 


The latest Pinero output is like the 
Hawtrey play, except that it is minus 
“the man from Blankley’s.” Not a sin- 
gle wholesome presence is introduced; 
and the tawdry folk who flaunt their af- 
fairs before the added disad- 
vantage of being involved in a 
problem.” As a matter of fact, wo- 
men of Letty’s type do not have any 


They either 


us have 


“sex 


very stressful problems. 
Thomas 
Hardy, in his “The of 
Reels,” or they escape scot-free. 
Letty does not seem at all convincing. 
She is an employe in a large millinery 
establishment for whom there are only 
the world being 
narrow the Pinero 
She may marry Mandeville, 


“get ketched,” according to 


Fiddler the 





three men in existence 
a very affair for 
women. 
her impossible employer; she may abide 
Lechmere, who 


unconventionally with 


is elegant, but quite conscienceless 
enough to have lost the wife from wnom 
She decides to accept 
the ‘latter though 


absolutely no need of her doing either. 


he is separated. 


alternative there is 





She is beset with none of the compell- 
ing motives which actuated /ris in some 
degree, and the woman in “A Modern 
But 


after going sufficiently near the preci 


Magdalen” in a greater degree. 


pice she recoils, and marries a little pho 
tographer. The latter might have been 
a manly chap, if Mr. Pinero had been 


a playwright with a more normal out 
life. But he is a 


cross between Mr. Micawber and Uriah 


look upon sort of 
Hleap, who gathers no vestige of friend- 
liness through his conduct in the play. 
In the epilogue we find Letty with het 
photographer, a baby in her arms, and 
a prudish sense of self respect beaming 
in her countenance, while Lechmere is 
off dying with consumption and Mande 
vills is untouched by any sense of loss. 

The comedy in “Letty” becomes so 
tainted by its coarseness as to suggest 
offered to a 


a schooner of dishwater 


man in need of a sup of cold water. 


he story is wanting in that quality of 


inevitability which is necessary in the 
telling of any tale worth while. The 
company is an unusually good one 


which, by the way, is perhaps the best 
word that can be spoken for Mr. Faver 
sham, who, despite his own somewhat 
colorless acting, is quick to perceive the 
need of good players, no matter what 
the play. 


° 
“° 


A Chinese Honeymoon. 
At Garrick “A Chinese 
Honeymoon” is holding forth on its re 
The bi: 


show 


the new 
turn and farewell engagement. 


vriental, in fact, international 
piece, is somewhat out of the ordinary 
its book is clean, its situations 


of the 


in that 


wholesome and the costumes 
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Diamond Jewelry and 
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A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


310 North Sixth. 














Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts. 





Rooms for 


Parties. 


LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 


ad 


Three Large, Separate Dini 
Rooms and. Several Smaller 


Private Dinner 


wt 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 

















SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 


MUSIC FROM NOON 


TO MIONIGHT. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. E. Cor. 7TH ano Locusr Srs. 


N. D. LAUGHLIN, MANAGER, 


FORMERLY OF MISSOURI! ATHLETIC CLUB. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Discard the 
Obsolete Methods. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR HOUSE CLEANING CO., 


Office and Factory 


3933 Olive Street. 


Call Us Up, 


| 
Three Phones 


’& DON’T ALLOW 


The Carpet Man to rip up your carpets and maul them 


with instead, cold, 


pressure. 


a club; use pure, 


Indorsed by the Medical 


and DUSTLESS, 


Everything cleaned up wthout 


premises, and in one day. 


Telephone us and our man will call and 


Profession.. 


removal 


sweet air under 


The Dustiess Method, sure death to moths. 


SANITARY 
from the 


estimate. 


Only Sysiem of its Kind 
in the World. 

















WE MAKE THEM, 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 


FACTORY 
TO you 


WHAT? 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 







A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST 































ee WAITING WEALTH ° 


THE MIRROR 


ARKANSAS 
and LOUISIANA. 


EARLY every man of family and affairs cherishes the hope that some day he will be able to plant a little investment 
in a good farm, or farm Jand, that will grow in value and enhance in security. 
The purpose of this advertisement is to uncover some of the opportunities for investment, close to home, that 


are not known or appreciated by people generally. 
Conditions for investment, for legitimate speculation, 


Louisiana and ‘Texas. 


marvelous, astonishing, and in many cases 
A little booklet recently issued by this company, 
tains so many interesting statements from those who have 


almost beyond belief. 


The field is Arkansas—in the dooryard of St. Louis—extending into 
for locating and developing a home, are 


entitled ““The Waiting Wealth of Arkansas and Louisiana,” con- 
“settled” in that country and gives so much valuable informa- 


tion regarding opportunities for profitable investments that we give below some excerpts from its pages. If they don’t 
prove interesting reading matter, then we apologize for taking up your time. 





“T have found this portion of Arkansas 
a good country for general farming. I 
have raised 40 bushels of corn per acre, 
20 bushels of wheat per acre, and as fine 
an article as ever grew anywhere in the 
Mississippi Valley. Have raised two tons 
of timothy per acre. Clover from one to 
one and a half tons per acre.” 


(Signed) J. H. JONES, Paragould, Ark. 


“T came to Arkansas with a wife, six 
children and thirteen dollars in money, 
and bought me’a home of forty acres on 
credit. I now own 120 acres of good land 
and have it nicely improved; plenty of 
stock, consisting of horses and mules, cat- 
tle, sheep and goats; don’t owe a dollar 
and have money in the bank.” 

(Signed) JOE WALLBROWN, 
Brinkley, Ark. 


“Land is very cheap. You can buy a 
home here for from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars. The soil is productive of 
nearly everything that grows in or out of 
the ground. 

“The climate is ideal. The water pure 
and cold. Our country schools compare 
favorably with other places, while our 


“T bought 240 acres in Arkansas for 
$1,600.00 in the year of.1898. Began to 
improve in the year 1900, paid $7.50 per 
acre for clearing. Have got 120 acres 
in cultivation, which pays me from $7.50 
to $8.00 per acre rent. 

“My improved land is valued at $30.00 
and timber land at $15.00 per acre. 

“IT can grow 50 bushels of corn or one 
and one-third bales (or 2,000 pounds) of 
cotton per acre.” 
(Signed) GUS NEIGHBOR, 

Rector, Ark. 


“T came here with comparatively no- 
thing. Now I own my own farm of 160 
acres, on which I raise cotton, corn, pota- 
toes, cabbage and other garden truck. I 
have also sixty head of cattle, thirty hogs 
and all the work stock I need to cultivate 
my place with. 

“TIT have a nice orchard, consisting of 
peaches, pears and apples, all of which 
do nicely; ; also berries. 
(Signed) H. H. BRITTON, 

Brinkley, Ark. 


“Some of the timber lands (Northwest 
Louisiana) with which I am intimately ac- 


“This is a good stock country. Hogs, 
cattle and sheep do on less feed than in 
most any country on account of our short, 
mild winters. Raising mules, cattle and 
Angora goats is getting to be quite a fad 
and many cotton plantations are now be- 
ing changed to stock farms on account 
of scarcity of labor. It is estimated that 
a mule can be raised here to be three 
years old at a cost not more than $25.00. 
They are like gold dollars. and bring cash 
any time from $75.00 to $125.00 per mule.’ 
(Signed) Cc. D. MILNER, 

Milner, Ark. 


“I came here from Indiana six years 
ago. Was renting land there; now I own 
an 80-acre farm and have it paid for. I 
bought it in the woods. I have 51 acres 
cleared and reasonably good buildings on 
it. This land cost me $8.50 per acre; now 
it is worth $30.00 where it is cleared and 
$15.00 in the timber. When I came here 
I had but a few hundred dollars to make 
a payment on the land. What I have I 
made it here.” 

(Signed) W. H. BAKER, 
Rector, Ark. 


“IT have raised seven crops aggregating 


15 


graded schools are first-class. quainted that are now being denuded are 
(Signed) P. P. STRINGER, very productive properties, producing cot- 

Camden, Ark. ton and fruits to an extent that would 
astonish even the most incredulous. These 
lands can be had at a low price, and in a 


ten tons of alfalfa per acre in one year. 
From four to six tons per acre per year 
is an average crop. A maximum crop 
would be worth about $150.00 per acre 


“As to the increase in the value of land, 
gross, and, as it costs about $4.00 per 





it has about trebled in price since I came. few years from now will, according to 
Lands that could then have been bought my way of thinking, be worth several ton to market alfalfa, would net about 
for $2.00 to $6.00 per acre are now selling times their present selling price.” $110.00. I have netted $90.00 per acre 
and being held at $5.00 to $20.00. And (Signed) R. A. LONG from aitaits = a <e Psy yy I 
sti ¢ is ——e 3i i “9 .* a ee rave rented alfalfa lanc or 8. er 
still land is low—too low, considering the Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Long-Bell Lumber on aaa p 


price it is selling at in other localities. Co 
And I know of no better investment a os 
person could make than to put _ their 
money in some of this cheap land. 


AUGUST MAYER, 
Shreveport, La. 


Kansas City, Mo. (Signed) 
“This year I raised $200 worth of sweet 


Ark. potatoes, $100 worth of Irish potatoes, $75 “T find that river lands can be had from 


(mignes} E. TRS ESR, Wee. worth of peanuts, $300 worth of cotton, $5.00 to $10.00 an acre unimproved; that 
“The price of land here is frequently $200 worth of corn, and garden stuff to they can be cleared for $10.00 per acre 
lower than the rental. A piece of land the amount of $100. I have also sold and rent readily for from $3.50 to $5.00 
ean be bought for from $2.50 to $3.00 an chickens, ducks, turkeys and geese— cash rent and for a fourth to half crop 
acre, and can be rented for from $2.00 to something like $100 worth. on crop rent. An investment made a short 
$3.00 an acre as soon as it is put in cul- “T have, as you know, but 40 acres of time ago in lands in the Red River Valley 
cleared land. This forty I bought for $120, has netted me sixty-two and a half per 


tivation, and will produce as well as any- ; A 
cent more than it cost. I intend to make 


body could wish. There is no better stock for which with another forty I since [ 1 to 

country.” bought I have refused $1,200. other investments in this section. 

(Signed) W. J. DYER, (Signed) DAVID TEMPLE, (Signed) A. COOPER. 
Texarkana, Ark. Texarkana, Ark. 


Shreveport, La. 





These are a few samples taken here and there at random. If you want more of it send for a copy of the booklet. If interested in 
the proposition, we can put you in touch with parties owning or controlling lands which can be bought. Better still, take a trip over the 
COTTON BELT, and see something of this country for yourself. 


April 4th and 18t 


You can stop over at pleasure and have 2! days to make the 
round trip, COTTON BELT trains leave Union Station 8:30 
a. m. and 8:43 p. m. 


The Round Trip Kate will be Less 
than Regular One-Way Fare. 


E. W. LaBeaume, G. P. & T. A., 
Str. Louis, Mo, 
Please mail me a copy of booklet, ‘““The Waiting Wealth 
of Arkansas and Louisiana.’ 











Cea: Route, 
el ck sea aaa BP lee Sk ke cs 909 Olive Street, LOUIS, MO. 


Equitable Building. _é 
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young women proper. It makes for bet 
ter things, too, in its wealth of lyrics, 


the contents of which offend neither the 


literary nor the musical canons. ‘The 


company is one of the largest ever sect 
in this part of the country, but the man 
agement has long ago had the good 
sense not to rely for success on the cx* 
ploitation of its scenic or sartorial in 
vestiture of the opera that has traveled 
farther and fared better than any of its 
competitors since the days and nights otf 
the best of them, “The Mikado.” Only 
few changes in the cast and these com 
pelled by the illness of the principals, 
are noted at the Garrick this week. In 
every respect the offering is up to its 
usual concert pitch, and with its music, 
and dances and bright. lines, 
is finally con- 


its songs 
“A Chinese Honeymoon” 
vincing hundreds that its long stay on 
the boards is not the work of chance, 
but design—design of the most careful 
anu sustained sort. It is also noteworthy 
in this relation, that the Garrick audi- 
ences are welcoming “A Chinese Honey 
moon” like an old friend to whom they 
can turn unfailingly for diversional re- 
laxation and comfort. ‘The genuineness 
of the offering is still its best recommen- 
dation. The bill will be on view at the 
Garrick all week, and end its local so 
journ on next Saturday night. Accord 
ine to all accounts, this will be its last 
performance in this part of tie country, 
after a stay, practically continuously, of 
over four years in London, New York 
and all the other capitals and = chiet 
cities of Christendom. 
: 


— 


“Bickel, Watson and Wrothe,” 
musical skit, “Me, Him and _ I,” 
vehicle of entertainment peculiarly fitted 


in their 
have a 


to their talents, and it keeps the com- 
pany of fifty quite busy at each perform- 
ance. The trio do not get all the ap- 
plause, as there are other capable ones 
in the company at the Grand. 

: 


— 


“Happy Hooligan,” at the Imperial 
this week, is an improvement on the 
same character of the comic supple- 
ments. It is an hilarious performance 
with plenty of rough and ready fun and 
some good singing on the side. 


2. 
~~ 


Edmond Hayes as “The Wise Guy,” 
comes pretty near to being the whole 
show at the Standard this week. His 
work is well appreciated by the patrons 
“The Brigadiers” are furnishing first 
class entertainment in other lines. 


2. 
“° 


Coming Attractions. 


At the Olympic on April 3d Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, in the new comic op 
era, “Love’s Lottery.” will begin a 
week’s engagement. Although _ there 
are many of the things that are known 
in the production, the 
Thoughts of 
Schumann- 


‘ 


as “song hits” 
“Brindisi” and 
rome,” sung by Mme. 
Heink. find the: most favor with aud- 


iences. Next in importance are the 


“Sweet 


two quintettes in which Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is assisted by [vy Clyde, 
Tallman, W. H. Thompson 


George L, 


and Karl Stoll, and the concerted num 


ber without musical accompaniment 


toward the close of the first act. 


Silver 
Slipper,” will begin a week's engage 
ment at the Century Sunday, April 2. 


The musical comedy, “The 


The company this year numbers con 
siderably more than one hundred. <A 
production totally different from _ that 
presented here last season, is promised. 
The famous English dancing girls, in 
the sensational “Champagne  Dance”’ 
are still a leading feature. 


* 
“ 


Ezra Kendall, in “Weather Beaten 
Benson,” will be the Garrick’s attrac 
tion next week. This piece was pro 
duced at the Century early in the sea 
son, and was so favorably received by 
the theater-goers that the Garrick mani- 
agement decided to give a return” en- 
gagement. Mr. Kendall is thorough- 
ly at home in the title role. The pro- 
ducing company is the same that sap 
ported him on his previous visit. 


ote 
* 


“The Ninety and Nine” will be the 
Imperial’s attraction next week. ‘The 
piece and producing company are con- 
sidered as good as any seen at this show 
house this season. 


Fay Foster is the star of the show 
coming to the Standard next week. 
There are other clever vaudevillians in 
the company, and the specialties and 
burlesques are fully as good as any seen 
at the Standard this season. 


*, 
bed 


Joseph Murphy will make his annual 
visit to St. Louis next week, appearing 
at the Grand Opera House in “Shaun 
Rhue” and “Kerry Gow,” 
which he has made familiar to all thea- 
In the first part of the week 


the two pieces 


ter goers. 
“Shaun Rhue” will be presented, and in 
the latter “Kerry Gow.” Mr. Murphy 
is still a great favorite with the amuse- 
ment loving public, and his annual visit 
is always appreciated by the _ Irish- 
Americans and the friends of Ireland. 


2. 2. 
Ad fe Sd 


A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING AND 
EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE 


There is a place in every household 
that needs a touch of paint or varnish 
We furnish the paint, you do the rest 

Piatr & THorNpurG Paint Co., 

620 Franklin Avenue 


td & 


Sweet maiden, turn the gas-jet down, 
When vou I come to see! 
“The light that lies in woman’s eyes” 
Is light enough for me! 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


2. \J 
of eo ye 


“Well, Doctors Brown and Smith are 
going to operate upon old Gotrox.” “Is 
the operation necessary?” “Why, yes; 
Brown has a note coming due and Smith 
wants an automobile.”—Puck, 
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O’REILLY & 


MAKING 





NO ADVERTISEMENT FOR 


ERDMANN THIS WEEK. 


THEY’RE TOO BUSY 


CLOTHES FOR THE 


“BLUE JAY’’ PEOPLE TO 


FURNISH COPY. 

















BOOKS 


“ere | See BOOK STORE 


foundat . . 


616 LOCUST STREET. 

















The vice of our theology 
is seen in the claim that 
the Bible is a _ closed 
book; that the age of in- 
spiration is past; and that 
Jesus was something differ- 
from a man.—Emerson. 


She Ran 


of Sorrows 


Being a Little Journey 
to the Home of #% 


Jesus of Nazareth 


By Elbert Hubbard 





A sincere attempt to depict the 
life, times and teachings, and with 
truth limn the personality of the 


Man of Sorrows. 


Printed on hand-made _ paper, _— 
from a new font of Roman type. 
ornaments. 
One hundred and twenty pages. 
A very beautiful volume, bound 
solidly, yet simply, in limp leather, 


Special initials and 


silk lined. 


A new book, no part of 
which has ever before been 
printed, and some say “A 
Great Book.” It 1s now in 
its third edition, ten thous- 
and copies having been sold 
since December Ist. 


Price per volume, Two Dollars. 


~*~ 


Spring Announcements. 





I, The Book of Heavenly Death 
By WALT WHITMAN 





by Horace L. Traubel, one of the 
grey poet’s” literary executors; 


The Mosher Books. 


A compilation from Leaves of Grass. 
“good 
giving 


| 

| in full what has long been a desidera- 

| tum Whitman’s wonderfully vivifying 

| thoughts upon Death and Immortality. 
500 Copies, Small Quarto, Van Gel- 
der Paper, Old Style. Boards, with 


Portrait in Albertype. 


Il, Father Damien: An Open Letter 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


| Price $1.50 net 
| quisite Clifford portrait as 
| 


moderate price. 
600 Copies, Quarto. Van 


| Red and Black. 
Price $1.00 net 


By OSCAR WILDE. 





the Fortnightly Review in 


satisfying bit of bookcraft. 
der Paper, Gray Wrapper. 
Price 75 cents net 


IV. The Pageant of Summer 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES 


Stix. Baer & Fuller are 
agents for the sale of The 
Books in St. Louis. 





PORTLAND, ME. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


This large type edition. with the ex- 
frontis- 
piece, must be seen to be appreciated. 
The publisher considers it one of his 
triumphs in choice book-making at a 


Gelder 
Paper, Old Style Boards, Labels in 


III. The Soul of Man Under Socialism 


| The first American edition of Wilde’s 
| brilliant essay (originally printed 
1891) 

which is worthy of consideration as a 


in 


600 Copies, Square 16mo. Van Gel- 


new volume in The Vest Pocket 


Series has an_ introduction by Mr. 
Thomas Coke Watkins, who edited 
with such rare skill “A Little Book 
of Nature Thoughts from Richard Jef- 
feries.”’ 
Blue Paper Weevag? oe -- $0 26 net 
Limp Cloth ... aes 40 net 
Flexible Leather, Gilt Top. 75 net 
Japan Vellum Edition...... 1 00 net 


A complete Catalogue of The Mosher 
Books sent postpaid on request. 


special 
Mosher 





choen’s 








THE ROYCROFTERS, 


East Aurora, Erie County, N. Y. 


House Phone— 











Office—Odeon, Room T, 





Orchestra 


K, Delmar 864 








LITERARY NOTES 

At the beginning of Charles Stokes 
Vayne’s “A Prince to Order,” (John 
ane Press, New York), the hero 
nds himself without the — slightest 
nowledge of how he comes to be there, 
1 a luxurious private apartment in 
Paris, and waited upon with all the 
eremony of a crowned head. He dis- 
covers that he is passing as the crown- 
prince of a small European kingdom 
called Budavia. His last recollections 
are of some passing details in his Wall 
street brokerage office. It appears that 
he has been thrown into the power of a 
group of conspirators, who are attempt- 
ing to place him upon the throne at the 
death of the reigning king, then serious- 
ly ill, as the long exiled prince and 
heir. The method by which the con- 
spirators have subdued his own indi- 
viduality through the ministrations of a 
keen old student of phrenology and 
chemist of unusual power, makes a 
mystery that would baffle the ingenuity 
of a Sherlock Holmes. The hero is 
placed in a doubly perilous and exacting 
position. He is made the pretender to 
the throne of a small European king- 
dom against his own will, and is thus 
exposed to personal risk from the emis- 
saries of the opposing ducal party and 
the treachery of his own allies when 
hard pressed. On the other hand, he 
finds himself involved in the embezzle- 
ment of all the funds of his New York 
firm. It is largely with a view to 
clearing himself that he seeks to entrap 
the conspirators by continuing as their 
apparently docile tool, and goes so far 
as to enter the capital city of the king- 
dom as its rightful ruler. As may be 
imagined, the love story upon which the 
romance constructed is thus very 
prettily complicated. Mr. Wayne has 
written a tale that once begun, will not 
be readily put down. 


+ 


In “Constance West,” a novel by E. 
R. Punshon, John Lane presents a pic- 
ture of the life in the sparsely settled 
wilds of Canada. Stevenson said once 
in speaking of the qualifications of an 
ideal heroine, that she was most inter- 
esting when beyond the age of thirty; 
and this story is. out of the common, in 
that its romance, in the ages of the hero 
and the heroine, does considerably more 
than fulfill this requirement. Canstance 
Vest, after twenty years of separation, 
seeks out the husband whom she had 
sent from her because of his intemper- 
ance in drink; and coming to the fron- 
tier settlement in Canada with thoughts 
of reconciliation finds him the father of 
a young girl, by another wife, who has 
since died. The discovery so embit- 
ters her that she dedicates her efforts to 
a subtle and ominous revenge upon her 
husband and his daughter. The final 
purging of this passion for vengeance 
and the consequences that it meanwhile 
entails, produce a story of intense feel- 
ing and psychologic handling of elemen- 
tal emotions. “Constance West” is 
from the press of John Lane of New 
York. Price, $1.50 per copy. 

% 


Mr. Jack London’s new book, “The 


is 
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From JOHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 











Svo 





By his Son-in-Law, C. E. Byles. 
of Carlisle, J. Ley 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow. 


With numerous illustrations by the Earl 
Pethybridge, and others 
Containing much new material, newly discovered letters, 
esting account of Tennyson’s visit to the Vicar and their conversation. 


and an inter- 


$5.00 net 











THE LIFE OF CERVANTES. 


By Albert F. Calvert, author 
of “The Alhambra,” ‘“Im- 
pressions of Spain,” etc. 
With numerous illustrations 


reproduced from portraits, 
title-pages, and illustrations 
of early editions.—Tercente- 


nary Edition. 


12mo $1.25 net 








THE WOMEN OF SHAKES- 
PEARE’S FAMILY 
By Mrs. Mary Rose 








Curator of Shakespeare's 
birthplace 'at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Illustrated. 
16mo 50 cents net 

OTIA 


By Armine Thomas Kent. 
With two portraits. 
12mo $1.25 net 


A book of delightful essays 
in criticism. 











SUPER FLUMINA 
Angling Observations of a 
Coarse Fisherman 


12mo $1.25 net 














strongly and warmly, and his 


THEODORE A PRINCE TO ORDER 
WATTS-DUNTON A Novel 
Poet, Novelist, Critic By Charles Stokes Wayne 
A Biographical and Critical The adventures of an invol- 
Study by untary pretender to the 
JAMES DOUGLAS throne of an imaginary king- 
With Letters and Recollec- dom—a dashing romance. 
tions of Swinburne, Meredith, 12mo $1.50 
Whistler, the Rossettis, Bret 
Harte, etc. 
Profusely illustrated in photo- 
gravure and half-tone. 
ove $3.50 net BOOKS AND PERSONALI- 
Petre York Globe: “One of TIES 
the most delightful volumes 
ina year that was especially By H. W. Nevinson 
rich in ography.” 12 
Times Saturday Review: — ame set 
“This enthusiastic biographer Included in these criticisms 
strikes the personal note and studies is a notable ap- 


preciation of Heine. 





book is very readable. 











NAPOLEON: THE FIRST 
PHASE 
Some Chapters on the Boy- 
hood and Youth of Bonaparte 
1769-1793 
By Oscar Browning 


CONSTANCE WEST 


A Novel 
BY E. R. PUNSHON 
12mo $1.50 
A picture of life in the 


wilds of Canada—a tale of 
the course of jealousy. 





8vo. With Potraits. $2.00 net. 





The youth and upbringing 
of the first Napoleon has not 
before been attempted in de- 
tail, and it is fortunate that 
so eminent an authority has 
found time to undertake the 
work. 








THE ENCHANTED WOODS 


and Other Essays on the 
Genius of Places 


By Vernon Lee 


Author of “Hortus Vitae” 
12mo $1.25 net 














The great Pilgrimage, A. H. 
By Hadji Khan 


and Wilfrid Sparroy, author of 


of the Royal Family.” 


8Svo 


WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA 
1319, 


Special Correspondent of the London Morning Post, 
“Persian Children 


With an introduction by Professor A. Vambery. 
Illustrated from Pilgrim’s Photographs 


A. D. 1902 


$3.50 net Large 4to 








DAUMIER AND GAVARNI 
The Greatest of French Humorous Draughtsmen 


Special Number of the International Studio 
With upwards of twenty Photogravures and Col- 
or Plates and 100 Black-and-White Reproductions 
With an Essay on Daumier by Henri Frantz and an 
Essay on Gavarni by Octave Uzanne 


Cloth $3.00 net 


Wrappers, $2.00 net 











John Lane, 


Send for Spring List 


67 Fifth Avenue 





New York 
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War of the Classes,” which The Mac- 
millan Company will issue at once, is 
described as a collection of essays deal- 
ing with the livest subject of to-day— 
the world-wide revolt of the working 
class. This revolt has assumed the form 
of a struggle between the capitalist 
class and the working class. It is a 
battle of ideas, of religion, of philoso- 
phy, of politics, and of physical prow- 
ess. Clubs, bricks, injunctions, gat- 
ling guns, infernal machines, economic 





arguments, ethical appeals, biological 
demonstrations and scientific philosoph- 
ic contentions, are a few of the weapons 
of the fighters. The aim of the essays 
is to analyze the situation, and to pre- 
sent it in its elementary aspect. 

_-* 

“The Voyageur, and Other Poems,’ 
a new volume of poems by Dr Drum- 
mond, is announced in the spring list 
of the Putnams. Dr. Drummond, who 
has presented so delightfully the simple 


life of the Canadian folk in “The Habi- 
tant” and “Johnnie Courteau” pursties 
the same theme in endless variety in the 
present volume. 


% 

A new book by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, “Wood Myth and Fable,” is on 
press for issue by the Century Compa- 
ny, for next month. 

eo ge 

When passing behind a 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction, 


street car 
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MUSIC 

” BY PIERRE MARTEAU 
Mrs. Rohland, Apostle of the Unsung. 

Last week, at the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Mrs. Charles B. Rohland preached 
her musical gospel through her disciples 
of the Union Musical Club, the occa- 
sion being the Lenten concert given an- 
nually by the choral department of that 
organization. The programme was 
unique in that, though it harked back to 
Pergolesi and Haydn, most of the items 
composing it, as was parenthetically 
stated on the bill of the concert, were 
then being given their first hearing in 
St. Louis. The musty Motettes, and 
excerpts from larger works brought to 
light, were in nearly instance 
worth the digging it must have taken 
to find them, and the work needed _ to 


every 


give so smooth a rendition of these 
neglected compositions. One number, 
a “Salve Regina,” by Pergolesi, for two 
voices, seemed, however, “love’s labor 
lost,” as it had interest only in an ab- 
stract sort of way, as a specimen of 
merciless, unsingable writing, of the 
church music of Pergolesi’s day. 

The unsung among the modern com- 
posers represented included Coleridge 
Taylor, Edward Elgar, Berlioz and 
Liszt. The scene at Calvary from 
Coleridge Taylor’s “Atonement” is won- 
drously beautiful music; earnest, sin- 
cere and full of feeling, and ingenious- 
ly constructed, This excerpt is for 
chorus and trio, the chorus work being 
narrative, while the solo voices depict 
the anguish of the three Marys at the 
Cross. 

Miss MacClanahan, Miss Wirthlin 
and Mrs. Buckner did full justice to the 
solo phrases, Miss Wirthlin’s noble, 
colorful contralto being especially 
adapted to the music of Mary Magda- 
lene, and her sympathetic work was one 
of the memorable moments of the even- 
ing. 

A fine “Panis Angelicus,” by Saint 
Sens, and an exquisite “Ave Verum,” 
by Elgar, were sung by Miss Ringen 
and the chorus. _ Miss Ringen sang 
with that perfect appreciation which is 
possible only to a singer whose musical 
understanding is on a plane with that 
of the composer. An interpretation so 
abjective, so absolutely self-effacing is 
indeed rare, and stamps Miss Ringen a 
distinguished musician, as well as a 
great artist. 

Numbers from Liszt’s “Christus,” 
and from his “Graner’ Mass, and Ber- 
lioz’ “Veni Creator” completed the first 
part of the concert, the second part be 
ine devoted to Gounod’s  surpassingly 
beautiful “Messe des Orpheonistes.” 

All things considered, the perform- 
ance of this extraordinary programme 
was excellent. Mrs. Rohland js evi- 
dently in deep sympathy with this class 
of music, and evidenced in her conduct- 
ing the same intimacy of feeling that 
characterized Miss Ringen’s work. This 
delver in unfamiliar’ mines of music 
works wonders with her chorus in the 
way of expression. The material com- 
rosing the Union Musical’s chorus is 
not good—only a few voices of any 
value are to be found among the mem- 
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bers, and the sopranos are especially 
weak—but better shading and phrasing 
is not often heard in choral work. If 
only Mr. Ernst had half of Mrs. Roh- 
land’s genuine enthusiasm and musical 
knowledge things might be different 
with the Choral Symphony Society, and 
works like Taylor’s “Atonement” and 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” would 
be a_ possibility. 
Miss MacClanahan 
for undertaking the soprano parts’ at 


deserves credit 


short notice. Her voice at this concert 
was exceptionally clear and telling, and 
she sang with much taste. Mr. Arm- 
strong, at the organ, and a string sex- 
tette from the Symphony orchestra did 
some good work, though the violins 
went astray once or twice. 
° 


oo 


Kroeger in Various Moods. 

The principal point of interest in Mr. 
E. R. Kroeger’s recital Sunday after- 
noon was the performance of a set of 
short pieces composed by himself, and 
published under the title of “Moods,” 
and his own “Elegiac theme and va- 
riations.” 

The well named, short, almost frag- 
mentary, pieces, are fascinating in the 
extreme, while the variations must be 
classed with Mr. Kroeger’s best piano- 
forte compositions. 

The theme is simple, but appealing, 
and the sixteen variations are construct- 
ed with much skill and ingenuity. 

Mr. Kroeger was in his best form, 
and played superbly. 

A supplementary series of 
will be given, and at the first, the feat- 
ure will be a sonata for violin and 
piano by Richard Strauss. 


recitals 


2. 
“ 


A Handicapped Girl Show. 

The latest “Girl” show from Chicago 
is on view at the Century. It is ham- 
pered by a superfluous and insistent, if 
episodic, plot, that keeps getting in the 
way of the girls’ legs. Occasionally 
the girls rebel, and_ literally kick the 
plot aside, and in the many phenomenal 
instantaneous changes from sunlight to 
moonlight, the poor, but honest, plot, is 
ignored by the electrician as well. The 
author, Mrs. Augustus C. Tyler, who, 
according to the press agent, is “well 
known in the exclusive literary and so- 
cial circles of New York and Washing- 
ton,” and “The Girl and the Bandit” has 
evidently made her maiden effort to 
supply the raison d’etre for petticoats 
of many colors, and a desperate effort 
it proved to be. Mrs. Tyler bravely 
clung to her plot, despite the many dis- 
couraging interruptions, and __ finally 
brought it to a triumphant finish by 
pairing off all her characters. Torrid 
Italian jealousy is the motif, and when 
its development leads from Venice to 
“mountain fastnesses,” she takes with 
her the inevitable petticoats, and diaph- 
anous rainbow-tinted draperies are 
waved about recklessly in the “bandit’s 
lair,” 

Probably the “exclusive literary and 
social circles of New York and Wash- 
ington” may be able to appreciate her 
humor, but here, out West, its quality 
seems strained, and even the coarse 
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American and European Artists 


NOONAN-KOCIAN CO, 
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There is an advantage in having 
your work done by 


The Slowest 
Laundry 


or how could we in less than three 
years have grown from nothing 
to the largest private trade laun- 
dry in the city. You have not had 
such work as we are doing, nor 
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can you get it elsewhere. We are 
getting more bundles now, in the 


West End District 


than any time during The World's 





GLORY QUAYLE 


i 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry, 
(CORPORATION. ) 
3126 and 3128 OLIVE STREET. 
Lest We Forget 
, WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER. 
NOT IN A TRUST, 
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Fair Period. 
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pleasantries interpolated by the come- 
dians, are a relief from the labored wit- 
ticisms of the librettist. 

Mr. Frederick Coit-Wight, who is 
credited with the musical setting of 
Mrs. Tyler’s book, gives conclusive evi- 
dence of a high regard for the writings 
of all the men who have achieved suc- 
cess in the comic opera brand of music, 
from Gus Kerker to Victor Herbert. 


The “gems” of his work, including 


“Little Eden,” “Dreamland,” “The Man. 


in the Moon,” “Goblin Man,” Te) Maid 
Divine,” have been selected with some 
judgment from the seven hundred and 
fifty-seven varieties to be found in 
modern “musical comedy,” and, as if to 
show his catholicity of taste, Mr. Coit- 
Wight has hauled in that invincible, if 
battered, war horse—the sextette that 
made Lucy of the Lammermuir hills a 
maniac. Poor old Donizeti redressed, 
twisted, and turned with diabolical in- 
genuity, bawled with blaring accom- 
paniment, was good for a “double” 
Sunday night. ‘ 

Instruments of percussion from the 


HERBERT ©. CHIVERS 
‘hy ARCHITECT ¢f 


HIGH-CLASS WORK 
979-320-321 WAINWRIGHT BUILDIAG 
BELL MAIN 
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“The Hotel Success of St. Louis.” 


he Hamilto 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Aves.) 
Located in the choicest section of the city. 
Nothing like it west of New York. Rooms single 
or en suite, with Bath. Balls, parties and re. 
ceptionsaspecialty. ltowling, billiards. turkish 
baths, ete. A delightf"l home for winter. For 

rates, etc., write W. F. Williamson, Mer. 
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vlophone to the bass drum figure large- 
in the scoring of this work. 

Quite an elaborate production was 
ven the piece, and the company, gen- 
rally speaking, is excellent. 

Miss Viola Gillette, has a part that 
akes her work hard, but gives her 
itle opportunity to score._ However, 
he looks like a be-corseted Venus de 
filo, and treats the music with far more 
ourtesy than it deserves. 

Miss Mabel Hite is funny and clever 
in spite of Mrs. Tyler, and as she is a 
whole show in herself, will make well 
worth while a visit to the Century this 
week. 

Miss Elvis Croix-Seabrooke, whilom 
soubrette, dashes with spirit into pul- 
chritude to the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. 

Walter Jones manages to be amusing 
without working too hard. 

Joseph Miron celebrates in 
sioned; if raucous, tones, 
“A Bandit’s Life,” after the 
of Cowles and Co. 

Mr. George MacFarlane burrs in a 
copious baritone. His partiality for the 


impas- 
of 


manner 


the joys 


letter R gives some awkward twists to 


his tones, but does not altogether  ob- 
scure the beauty and power of his 
voice. 

A boisterous poet, rarely out of the 
picture, however, is Mr. Harry Carter 

A lively and voiceful chorus is an 
important factor in making this show 
“go,” and “go” it does, the plot, Mrs. 
Tyler and Mr. Coit-Wight notwithstand- 
ing, 
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SAVINGS OF THE PEOPLE 


The total deposits in all the savings 
banks in the world, according to the 


latest available statistics, amounted to 


$10,500,000,000, contributed by 82,640,000 . 


depositors. Of this total the United 
States shows aggregate deposits of 
$3,060,179,000, credited to 7,305,000 de- 
These figures indicate that 
the United States, with less than 9% 
per cent of the total population consid- 
ered, contributes over 20 per cent of 
the total savings deposits recorded. 
These figures help to the 
remarkable manner in which the recent 
large bond issues have been absorbed. 
It has been estimated that more than 
$1,000,000,000 of bonds. are. annually 
purchased by the investing public in the 
United States. The savings banks and 
the 


positors. 


cxplain 


insurance companies are the heav- 
lest purchasers of bonds, but there are 
estimated to be nearly 1,000,000 persons 
in the United States who have an an- 
nual surplus to invest—New York Com- 
mercial. 
oe fe ote 
Mrs. Hiram Offen—How long were 
you in your last place? 
New Servant—Jist a month, ma’am. 
Mrs. Hiram Offen—Indeed! What 
was the trouble? 
New Servant—The trouble was that I 
rot sick an’ couldn’t lave no sooner. 
of oho of 
“Well, Doctors Brown and Smith are 
ing to operate upon old Gotrox.” “Is 
© operation ?” “Why, yes; 


necessary! 
rown has a note coming due, and 


‘mith wants an automobile.”—Puck. 
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room. 
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PURE ENGLISH 

The announcement that Senator Pen- 
rose, of Pennsylvania, has introduced a 
bill for the preservation of the English 
language is sure a hot one right off the 
bat. The general impression, at least 
on our beat, was that when it came to 
handing out the English language in a 
manner that was dead right we were 
pretty fly guys. Not only the preserva- 
tion, but the amplification of the English 
language has always been the long suit 
of the American people, and no mat- 
ter how fast of it were 
sprung, we are always dead next in a 
minute. What the senator's game is 
we can’t see from here, but we can give 
him a quiet tip that we're for the 
English language from soda to hock, and 
that if we can give him a lift at this 
graft he won’t find any of us with cold 
feet. That is, of course, if it’s a straight 
deal and he really wants to do the right 
thing by the lingo that we are all so 
proud of. But if it’s anything else he 
wants to keep his eye peeled. We've a 
‘hunch that any man who tries to mon- 
kev with our mother tongue for politi- 
cal purposes is going to get it in the 


new bunches 


will sell at a sacrifice. 


Carpets and Rugs 


to close them out. 
there’ will be bargains. 


FURNITURE 


takes up more room than any other stock. Patterns of which 


The rush with which our spring stock came crowds us for 
We must relieve our floors of some stock, 


Discontinued patterns in 


we will offer at a price that will surely sell them. 
take advantage of this sale and get the choice. 
will also be made in 


CURTAINS and DRAPERIES = 


Any number of odd pairs will be sold below cost in order 
With the choicest in the city to select from 


we have only one we will close out regardless of cost. 


must have the room. 


neck all he has got coming to him. 
We of Indiana, where, perhaps, in pol- 
itics and literature, we use as much 
English language per capita as in any 
other neck of the woods in the country, 
certainly won’t stand for anything that 
gives the language the heavy end of the 
log. If there is anything we are touchy 
about it is our English, and whether 
it is being the hot air 
political gabfest, or the perfectly lovely 
resolutions of the Council 
Women, we want it kept straight and 
marks the deck, 
and it will gang of 
husky guys to see that it doesn’t get 
the worst of it. Us for English, pure 
and undefiled and oodles of it.—J/ndian- 


apolis News. 


used for 


Local of 


used without on 


never lack for a 


any 


se eke fe 

Ethel—It’s no use to urge me*to mar- 
ry you. When I say no, I mean no. 

Jack—Always? 

Ethel—Invariably. 

Jack—And can nothing ever change 
your determination when once you make 
up your mind? 


Ethel—Absolutely. nothing. 
Jack—Well, I wouldn’t care to marry 


a girl like that, anyhow. 





of 


which we 





Come early, 
Inducements 


We 


THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


The Ovening of Tibet, 
don, $3.80; My Lady 
Taylor, $1.20. <A 
latest and best 
standard fiction, 





Percival Lan- 
Clancarty, M. I. 
complete line of the 
books, popular and 
scientific, medical and 
mechanical works, psychological and 
new thought publications, ete., at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 


806 Olive street. 
ce Gran 


N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 
Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Wa. Schaefer, 


Proprietor. 


MKRANKF 


513 PINEST. 7 
ST. LOUIS# 
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ECONOMICAL 
FUEL.” 
with your gag bill. 


and connected free. 





delivered 
FREE. 


Gas Ranges 


and connected 
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purchase enables us to make a price never before known in St Louis. 





WN LDA 


YOR LRA 
WR AEA 





for Cooking. 
questions the co 


That one thing was the initial expense of buying a new gas range. Nobody 


mfort and efficiency of gas. 


immediate change from the old way to the new. 


We believe we are meeting this condition fairly and squarely—by retailing gas ranges direct to the pub- 
We have bought 16,000 ranges for this Spring’s business. This enormous 
Not only that, but you have the privilege of paying the amount $1.00 monthly 
At these prices and on these terms every family in St Louis should ‘enjoy gas range comforts—NOW ! 


lic at the lowest possible cost. 








DRESS SUITS AND CRIME 

The question, “Shall a young man on 
a salary of $15 per week have a dress 
suit?” has been argued recently at some 
length, and with diversified opinions, in 
your columns. Will you permit me to 
say a few words as to why I think the 
small-salaried man should not even own 
an outfit of full evening dress? 

I was impelled to write this letter, 
partly by previous convictions on the 
subject and partly by an incident which 
occurred in an adjoining village within 
a week. A young man whom all 
thought above suspicion was detected in 
a forgery. It was the old story, an 
attempt to keep up a full dress appear- 
ance on a brown jeans income; result, 
a young man’s future blighted, his old 
parents humiliated and distressed, as 
they will be obliged to make good the 
theft by a mortgage on their small vil- 
age home if their boy is to be saved 
from sentence as a criminal. I have 
seen this fellow in his dress suit attend- 
ing social functions for the past two or 
three years, and wondered how he kept 
it up. I doubt very much if his parenis 
knew what a dress suit was, being in a 
less exalted state of society than their 
son, who doubtless thought them weil 
enough, but was secretly ashamed of 
them. 

Should a man on $15 a week in the 
country fail in keeping up a dress suit, 
what becomes of the city man trying to 
do so? He can sponge about for a time 
on richer friends, for the possession of 
a dress suit presupposes that it is to be 
worn; but occasions will arise demand- 
ing accessory expenses which must be 
met, requiring more money than the 
$15 man has at his disposal, after his 





Gas Ranges, 16-in. oven, $15.00; 18-in. oven, $17.00—payable $3.00 with order, balance. $1.00 monthly with gas bill. 
$1.00 discount from these prices for cash with order. 





Thousands witness to its economy. 
families, already having a coal stove in the kitchen, felt unable to meet the expense of an 


DOWN GO THE PRICES ON 


GAS 
RANGES 


Terms and Prices in Reaeh of Everybody. 


VW recognize the fact that there has been but one thing in the way of the universal use of Gas 


But many 


Delivered 





We have 73 sub-stations 
where gas bills can be 
paid WITHOUT FEE. 
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board is paid and his shoes tapped, ete. 

I am sure that a dress suit is danger- 
ous property for such a man. It would 
be much better for him to use the mon- 
ev to buy brain food, which would en- 
able him to obtain a higher salary.—N. 


Y. Sun. 


2, 2, 2, 
oe ye Me 


AFTERNOON TEA 


Near five o'clock 

By the little Dutch clock 
Gas log aglow 
Curtains drawn low 
Candles a-wink 
Cakes white and pink; 
Tea kettle’s hum 
Lemon and rum 
Scents on the air 
Flowers everywhere 
Girl in gown green 
Reads magazine 
Waiting her cue 
Some one is due! 
Ah! There’s the bell 
Book thrown pellmell 
A step in the hall 
Visitor tall 

Some one gets 
Violets 

Then tea for two— 
So good of you! 


Cream? A lot. 
Sugar——? What? 
—Kate Masterson, in New York Sun. 
of fe of 


A gentleman who happened to come 
in rather late at a dinner found that 
the guests had finished soup and were 
on with the When he 
had sat down a waiter came up and 
said, “Soup, sir?” “No, thanks,” he re- 
plied, whereupon the waiter went away. 


next course. 





Another waiter, seeing he had nothing, 
said to him, “Soup, sir?” He replied 
rather testily, “No, thank you.” A third 
waiter, who saw him come in and took 
compassion on him, placed the soup in 
front of him. “Look here, my man, is 
this compulsory?” “No, sir; it’s mulli- 
gatawny,” replied the waiter—London 
Tatler. 
oe of 


NEW FASHIONED IS OLD 
FASHION 


Particularly is this term applied to 
Furniture; for the best that may be 
found in the great furniture houses of 
to-day are faithful reproductions >f 
English, Spanish, French and Dutch de- 
signers. 

The popular Colonial, of 
many exclusive designs are shown by 
Scarritt-Comstock Furniture Co., 1s 
properly of English derivation. 

It is doubtful if originals ever equal- 
ed the beauty of the present exquisite 


which so 


reproductions, so excellent is the cabinet 
work, the wood selections and the rich 
finish as so many examples at Scarritt- 
Comstock’s readily show. 

In handsome bedroom pieces, compris- 
ing Dresser, Bed, Chiffonier, Somnoe, 
Costumer, Easy and Rocker Chairs—ail 
matched—it is doubtful if our forefath- 
ers produced their equal. 

It but shows how the New profits by 
the Old, who set such a standard of ex- 


cellence in style. 

The Dining Pieces at Broadway and 
Locust certainly deserves encomiums— 
marvels of richness and comfort, as well 
as in price. 

oh fe fe 

T. D. Benedict, the superintendent of 

the Indian Territory schools, pointed 


out a sturdy and grave young Indian 
girl. “She is a maid,” he said, “in the 
house of a friend of mine, and the other 
day she was left in charge of the child- 
ren while her mistress went for a long 
drive. The mistress on her return said 
to the maid: ‘How did the children be- 
have during my absence, Caroline? 
Well, I hope?’ ‘Beautifully, madam,’ 
Caroline answered; ‘and at the end they 
fought terribly together.’ ‘Why did 
they fight?’ the mother asked. ‘To de- 
cide,’ said Caroline, ‘which was behav- 
ing the best.’” 
a a 


THE SUREST SYMPTOM 


When Belinda, fairest maid, 

Strolled with me the woodland glade, 
With a lover’s fondest art 

Plead I for her hand and heart. 


With a look both sweet and shy 
Blushingly she made reply: 

Said, as ever maiden saith, 

She should love me “until death.” 


“But if, sometime—” I began, 
“You should see some cleverer man— 
With her laugh the shy look fled: 
“Are there other men?” she said. 
—Beatrice Hanscom, in Harper’s Bazar 
oh fe fe 

Mrs. McCall—“T do wish I could get 
a good maid.” 

Mrs. Vandine—‘You might inter 
view mine. I think she’d be delighted 
to go to you.” 


Mrs. McCall—“But why don’t you 
keep her?” 
Mrs. Vandine—‘Oh, she won’t stay 


She says she wants a place where sh: 
won’t have so many gowns and hats ¢ 
take care of.”—Philadelphia Press. 






i 
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SAME OLD STORY 

THE LOVE STORY AS IT USED TO BE. 

om Frank Ellslie’s Monthly Feb. 30, 

1880. 

She was indeed beautiful, with deli- 

te, cameolike features, a wealth of 

himmering hair, and great violet eyes, 
hose long curling lashes swept her vel- 
vet cheek. In a robe of pale blue gauze, 
with necklace and bracelets of pearls, 
she was a vision to enrapture any man, 
nost of all, Sir Guy. 

Sir Guy, casting aside all thought of 
eihe consequences, reckless of the im- 
pending danger, now nearer than ever, 
folded her in his arms and covered her 
face with mad kisses. Then, gently, she 
released herself and pointed to the se- 
cret staircase, 

“And now go,” she implored. 
or we are lost!” 

He paused an instant with one foot 
on the stair. She never forgot that 
backward look. In a moment he was 
gone, and Elaine. was left weeping, and 
alone, in the great red velvet chair. 

To be continued. 


“Go ! 





THE LOVE STORY AS IT IS NOW. 
From Zanesley’s Magazine, March 32, 

1905. 

She toyed with the menu card. 

‘And what if I do not remember?” 

He laughed easily. 

“Memory is: a 
yours.” 

“And yours?” 

“Mine is intact.” 

“Oh!” Her hand, toying with a glass, 
trembled slightly. 

“Well?” his voice half beseeching, 
half commanding. Hers was low. 

“T do not remember.” 

The man paled slightly. 

“It is nearly three o’clock,’ he ob- 
served. 

She arose and drew on her gloves. 
They walked out together. She was 
proudly erect. His step was unsteady. 

The old waiter sighed as he gathered 
up the dishes. “Such is life!” 


triekster, but not 


of of of 
AN IMPROBABLE STORY 
Marcu tith—A _ freshman came 


quite eager to be instructed in all the 
wiles of society. He wanted to try his 
hand at a flirtation, and requested min- 
ute instructions, as he knew nothing 
whatever; he was so very fresh. “Dance 
with her,” he was told, “and talk with 
her; walk with her; and flatter her; 
dance until she is warm and tired; then 
propose to walk in a cool, shady piazza. 
lt must be a somewhat dark piazza. 
begin your promenade slowly; warm up 
your work; draw her arm closer and 
closer; then break her wing.” 
“Heavens, what is that—break her 
ving ?” 
“Why, you do not know even that? 
ut your arm around her. waist and 
kiss her. After that it is all plain sail- 
ug. She comes down when you call, 
ke the coon to Captain Scott: ‘You 
ed not fire, captain,’ etc.” 
Che aspirant for fame as a flirt fol- 
wed these lucid directions. literally, 
when he seized the poor girl and 
ssed her she uplifted her voice in 
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Our Stock Unexcelled. 


Plain Furniture 


Parlor pieces are in demand, and we 
have provided an assortment never be- 


the new coverings, commendable for 


Our Service Prompt. 


Especially rich are 


$35.00 




















F 
DO Cs 
Our Qualities Superior. 
Our Prices Always Low. 
e 4 
® 
ine and —(0. 
St. Louis. * 
BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 
Special attention has been paid to ex- 
clusiveness in designs, departing from 
the common. The artistic superiority fore shown here. 
of our showing is appreciated by buy- 
ers of good taste. service and good taste. 
The Dressing Chest qin iia Convenient 
ae mn cs ter “~ aS SS en — a ne ere a 
terror, and screamed as if the house A JAPANESE FUNERAL SYMBOL 


was on fire. So quick, sharp, and shrill 
were her yells for help that the bold 
flirt sprang over the banister, upon 
which grew a strong climbing rose. 
This he struggled through, and ran 
toward the college, taking a bee line. 
He, was so mangled by the thorns that 
he had to go home and have them pick- 
out by his family: The girl’s brother 
challenged him. There was no mortal 
combat, however, for the gay young 
fellow who led the freshman’s ignor- 
ance astray stepped forward and put 
things straight. An explanation and an 
apology at every turn hushed it all up. 

Now, we all laughed at this foolish 
story most heartily. But Mr. Venable 
remained grave and preoccupied, and 


was asked: “Why are you so unmoved?- 


It is funny.” “I like more probable fun; 
I have been in college; and I have kiss- 
ed many a girl, but never a one scrome 
yet.”—Saturday Evening Post. 
te of 
JIM BLUDSO 


For those who are concerned to know 
the real name of Jim Bludso, the Casa- 
bianca of Mr. Hay’s “Pike County Bal- 
lads,” we may quote this note printed 
recently in the Memphis Scimitar: 

Department of State, 
Washington, December 21, 1904. 

My Dear Sir: I have just received 
your letter of the eighteenth of De- 
cember. 

Your suggestion was correct. The 
name of the boat was the Fashion, and 
the name of the engineer was Oliver 
Fairchild. I used the name of “Bludso” 
because they were a family oi rivermen 
whom I knew. I had the story from 
Oliver Fairchild’s son, Henry Fairchild, 
who was some years ago a cotton bro- 
ker in New Orleans. I do not know 
whether he is yet alive. 

Yours very truly, 


JoHn Hay. 
William A. McNeill, Esq. No. 43% 
Madison Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
% db 


She—‘“Is skin grafting a very late dis- 
covery?” He—*“No, it is only a new 
branch of a very old art; all grafting is 
a skin process.”’—Detroit Free Press. 





“When I was in Japan,” said the 
clubman, who is also a great traveler, 
“T attended a funeral And of all the 
peculiar things they did none struck 
me as being more interesting than the 
releasing of a number of birds from 
cages. Being duly impressed with this 
wonderful occidental people, I natural- 
ly supposed this part of the ceremony 
was meant to emphasize the fact that 
the deceased was a bird. But not so. 
I learned later that the pretty custom 
symbolizes the soul’s release from its 
earthly prison. Many people are more 
interested and surprised at the curious 
custom of leaving food for the deceas- 
ed. I’ve heard much comment on that. 
I found the graceful flight of the freed 
birds more suggestive and memorable.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 

oe fo of 


WOMAN’S WAY. 


When the women see the heroine in 
the hero’s arms on the stage; when they 
read in the last chapter of a book that 
the ‘hero and the heroine are embracing, 
how they applaud! But when they see 
the man next door kiss his wife good- 
bye before starting for work how they 
laugh and wonder “how long it will 
last.”—Atchison Globe. 

} 


SUMMER 1S COMING 


And your lawn seats ought to be 


ready for use. There is nothing bet- 
ter than our Lawn Seat Colors for lawn 
seats, porch chairs and all outdoor fur- 
niture. 
Pratr & THornpurG Paint Co., 
620 Franklin Avenue. 


oh oh 


Nell—“Of course, she’s not pretty, but 
it’s remarkable how her face lights up 
when she talks.” Belle—‘“Oh, that’s not 
so remarkable. She’s got a lantern 
jaw.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

oe fe 

Teacher—“How many commandments 
are there?” Tommy—‘“Not any.” 
Teacher—“Why, Tommy! There are 
ten.” Tommy—“Aw, dem was all broke 
long ago.”—Cleveland Leader. 





GARRICK 


All This Week 


USUAL MATINEES—INCLUDING FRIDAY 
PROFESSIONAL 
Farewell Performances of 


A CHINESE 
HONEYMOON 
“april? } Ezra Kendall '" “Senson 


Benson. 

~~» OLYMPIC .. 
THIS WEEK NEXT MONDAY, 
William Faversham | Reserved Seats Thurs. 





IN Mme. 
LETTY Schumann-Heink 
IN 
Regular Matinee LOVE’S LOTTERY 
Saturday. 


Only Matinee Saturday’ 


-» CENTURY .. 


THIS WEEK NEXT SUNDAY, 
The Frank L. 
Perley Opera Co. 


The Girl and 
the Bandit. 





Reserved Seats Thurs. 


J. C. FISHER’S 


Musical Success 


The Silver Slipper 


Tenth and Pine 


| Regular Mat. Saturday. 
25e Daily Matinees 
Nights, 


Imperial “33: 


THIS WEEK 


Happy Hooligan 


(Next Sunday Matinee—‘‘The Ninety and Nine.’’ 


i 

| ST. LOUIS’ | 

MOST POPULAR 
THEATER. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c 
jand 50c. Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75e, $1 


Me, Him and I, 


| A Musical Comedy—5S0 People, Including 
| BICKEL, WATSON and WROTHE. 
| Next Sunday Matinee—JOSEPH MURPHY. 


“STANDARD 




















The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 

Wall strect’s professional element is 
still working in favor of higher prices. 
It finds it somewhat difficult, however, 
to absorb the heavy liquidation that 
makes its appearance every time quota- 
tions are lifted a few notches. Among 
the conservative class of speculators, the 
prevailing opinion is that prices are, in 
the majority of instances, as high as 
they should be allowed to go for the 
present. Some of the late performances 
were absolutely preposterous, such as to 
convince even tyros in matters of this 
kind that a sharp reaction cannot be 
far off. It is rumors rather than solid 
facts that now sustain and raise prices. 
The real investor is not in evidence at 
this time. He would be an arrant fool, 
if he were. There’s no inducement to 
buy high-priced, dividend-paying stocks 
at prevailing, figures. Who would care 
to pay from four to six per cent interest 
on call money (as a rule, the outsider 
has to pay the last-named rate) for the 
purpose of buying a stock that yields 
less than four, and even less than three 
ner cent? 

Without the investing class back of 
them, the stock-jobbers may be able to 
rig the market to their hearts’ content 
and to advance prices still further, but 
their work is bound to come to naught 
Quotations that 
are in conflict with financial logic can- 
If the 


money-rate were (what is not very like- 


before a great while. 
not be regarded as permament. 


ly within the near future) to rise to 25 
per cent or so, for a few hours, there 
would be a calamitous smash-up, and no 
mistake. Something of that kind is 
needed to knock a little common sense 
into the reeling heads of such as are 
inclined to believe that any old stock 
auoted on the list is about to climb up 
to par. 

The present is a rumor-market, all 
through. Union Pacific, New York Cen- 
tral, Tennessee Coal & Iron, Wabash, 
and the various other specialties, are 
all moving up or down in accordance 
with the legends the Wall street fiction- 
department is grinding out from day to 
York Central-Union 


day. The New 





For 
Sale 


Bonds Yielding 


frem 4% to 5%. 


Bonds offered for sale have been thor- 
ougly investigated, and purchased by us 


for investment of our funds. 
Bond List Mailed Upon Application. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $8,4C0,C00. 
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Pacific combination story is still on tap. 
It injected considerable life and strength 
into the Vanderbilt stock a few days 
ago, when the bears were unusually 
aggressive. Wabash 
bonds are moving up on the ancient tale 
of a readjustment of this company’s cap- 
ital and of a general financial overhaul- 


debenture “B” 


ing of the capitalization of the Gould 
properties. Something of this sort may 
be, and no doubt is, contemplated at 
Gould headquarters, but, unfortunately, 
these rumors have been floating round 
so frequently in the past five years.that 
one is apt to treat them as a negligible 
quantity. by this time. The “B” deben- 
ture bonds, which are entitled to 6 per 
cent, are, unquestionably, a promising 
speculation, considering the steady, re- 
markable gains in the company’s gross 
and net earnings from year to year. The 
Wabash has made wonderful strides 
forward since ,1898. 
rightfully invites careful attention, and 


It’s a property that 


the securities of which should in due 
course of time command a markedly 
higher level than they do at present, 
even if no readjustment of capitalization 
should materialize. _ Whether the “B” 
debenture bonds are a safe purchase at 
the. ruling level, “is another question. I 
would prefer buying them on a set-back 
rather than climb after them in the pre- 
vailing excitement. I am willing to con- 
cede, however, that those who have the 
means and patience and “nerve” to hang 
onto them, through all possible vicissi- 
tudes of speculation, will eventually be 
able to sell their holdings at par. There’s 
a well-defined impression in the specu- 
lative world that the Gould interests 
have acquired large blocks of these 
bonds in the last few months. 
well be that the shrill note of alarm 
Ramsey sounded about a 
year or so ago, in regard to a falling off 


It may 
which Mr. 


in the company’s gross earnings at thai 
time, served its purpose well, inasmuch 
as it led to heavy liquidation in the “B” 
bonds and enabled insiders to enlarge 
their holdings at low figures. 

The Tennessee Coal & Iron 
at the old tricks 
thought fit to utilize the present oppor- 


““ 


gang” is 
again. They have 
tunity of profitable stock-jobbing by de- 
claring a tentative dividend of one per 
cent on the shares, payable May Ist. It 
will be recollected that they did the same 
When- 


ever the “short” interest has grown un- 


sort of a thing a few years ago. 


wieldy and ready for harvest, the screws 
are put on, the stock is lifted to a for- 
midable level, and then a dividend is de- 
clared to give the unlucky bears the final 
coup de grace. This is what they call 
scientific financiering, according to the 
Hill dictum of many moons ago. The 
stock is still sky-rocketing in a lively 
startling 


fashion, with occasional 


’ whenever a few of the insiders 


“slumps, ’ 
proceed to “unload” a portion of their 
Tennessee is the gambler’s 
It is to be pre- 
sumed that the dividend payments will 


holdings. 
stock par excellence. 


be continued for about a year at least. 
When the insiders have come to the 
conclusion that handsome turns could 
be made on the “short” side, they will 
pass the dividends again. 
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4 7 
“ef oe . . .. * a Ay 
oe Solicits accounts of corporations, individuals and firms; issyes ex- & 
2 change on any part of the world; lends money to its customers on gilt-edge % 
@ securities, or endorsed commercial or business paper. Pays 3 per cent ¥ 
“ interest on time deposits and savings accounts. No interest paid on open 2 
%% accounts. This is the only National Bank in St. Louis with a complete ¥% 
SS Savings Department, which is under the direct management of Mr. Adolph i 
*¢ Rosentreter. By national banking law we are compelled to permit savings ¥ 
+ depositors to withdraw on demand without notice. x 
. . e . ° ° 
v Open Monday nights from 6 to 8 to receive savings deposits. Receives ~ 
3 no deposits in this department on Saturdays. 7. 
£3 7 
a Section 5191, Revised Statutes of the United States: + 
2, Whenever the lawful money of any association in any of D 
% the cities named (including St. Louis) shall be below the yf 
oe amount of twenty-five percentum of its deposits * * * such oe 
ee association shall not increase its liabilities by making any new a 
te loans or discounts. & 
3 Section 5151, Personal Liability of Shareholders: p a 
— The shareholders of every national banking association shall & 
be held individually responsible, equal and ratably, and not one b 
bs for another, for all contracts, debts and engagements of such Ks 
*° association to the extent of the amount of their stock therein, at 
3 the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such °° 
a shares. : 
& BOARD OF DIRECTORS. “ 
* A. DAUST, Capitalist. od 
*? ALEXANDER A. EBERSON, Paint Manufacturer. + 
~ J. HECHT, Belle-Hickey Manufacturing Co. 4 
R. H. JOHNSON, of Waters-Pierce Oil Co. & 
3 DR. JOSEPH G. PFAFF, Capitalist. ¥ 
DAVID ROSENTRETER, President. o 
oe LEON ROSENBLUM, Capitalist. 
S. ROTHGIESSER, of Rothgiesser Bros. oe 
fe WM. SACKS, of Sacks-Stocke Catering Co. RA 
JAMES WILSON, Manufacturer of Wilson Heaters 5 
7-2 7 
Sorlonfortoetoolentertoaoroetoeleetooloasonioetooleatooloasertoetoeleetoelsatortestoetetoelestorroeoetetoeloeteateatoeseeteeteatontoetoeteetoeseetoete ate 
4 
H. Woon, Ricn’p B. Buttock, W. E. Beraer, 


President. 


Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 





JEFFERSON’ BANK, 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 


Cashier. 


Vice-President. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Williams, Young & Co., 


Western Correspondents of 


HAIGHT & FREESE co, Stocks, 


3-4-5 Laclede Building, 
FOURTH AND 


New York, Boston, Grain, 
Philadelphia. OLIVE STREETS. 
Established 1890. Provisions. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


~ . + . 


ST. LOUIS, 





























The Corn Products Company has cut 
its annual dividend on the preferred 
stock from seven to four per cent. Mr. 
Mathessen, the president of the com- 
pany, blames it all on the decrease in 
earnings, due to increasing competition 
in the starch and glucose business. He 


also intimates that the New York Glu- 
cose Company has paid nothing to the 
Corn Products Company since Decem- 
ber, 1904. Last year’s net earnings were 
$1,689,465. The preferred and common 
shares of this company. used to be fine 
favorites among people who were at- 
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tracted by the large dividend distribu; 
tions on the preferred. The preferred 
was particularly well liked in the East 
ind in Chicago. 

Foreign bankers in New York are 
making vigorous efforts to broaden the 
market for American securities abroad. 
They have organized a company that 
is to make a specialty of the handling 
of our stocks and bonds on an extensive 
scale, under the auspices of Speyer & 
Cp. and the Banque de l'Union Paris- 
ienne, of Paris. The initial capital will 
be $5,000,000. It is stated that this com- 
pany will invest in American securities 
and issue its own obligations against 
such securities, these obligations to be 
placed in France. This is the first com- 
pany of its kind to be organized in 
France for the handling of American 
securities. In most of its features, it 
resembles the Scotch and English in- 
vestment companies. That American is- 
sues are growing in favor among Euro- 
pean investors 
London and Berlin and Amsterdam are 
already extensive owners of our securi- 
ties. The French investor, however, has 
so far been rather indifferent to “Amer- 
icans.” The reason for this is to be 
sought in the enormous amounts of 
French funds invested in Russian, Turk- 
ish, Egyptian, Japanese and South Afri- 
can securities. It will perhaps be a good 
thing for the Frenchman if his atten- 
tion is diverted to a different and cer- 
tainly more promising field. 

It is intimated that a large part of the 
New York “bull” account has been trans- 
ferred to London. In proof of this, 
stress is laid upon the large shrinkage 
in loans last Saturday. There can be 
no doubt but that operations of this sort 
have been conducted for some weeks. 
The remarkable drop in sterling ex- 
change rates latterly would likewise tend 
to corroborate this theory. In the spring 
of 1901 and 1902, resort was had to 
similar tactics, in order to prolong bull 
operations then in full swing. The suc- 
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On restless nights when you can’t 
sleep, bathe the;temples, eyes and 
face with 


PONDS 





EXTRACT 


‘* The Old Family Doctor.” 


Puts insomnia, headache, faceache, 
neuralgia and all sleep-killers to 
flight. 

Sold only in sealed bottles under buf’ wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 
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cess of this late shifting to British ac- 
count will depend upon the course of 
money rates in London two months from 
now. If the British 1ate should be stiff- 
ening by that time, there will certainly 
be exciting times in the Wall street mar- 
ket and some pretty thorough liquida- 
tion. 

As matters stand, the advice of the 
past few weeks must be repeated: Be 
careful in operations on the “long” side. 
This is a dangerous market, with many 
sinister pitfalls. 

> 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Speculative activity on the floor of 
the Stock Exchange on Fourth street 
was on a smaller scale in the past week. 
Brokers reported less anxiety on the 
part of would-be buyers to take hold at 
prevailing prices. There’s 4 disposition 
to look for a set-back. No doubt, some 
good reasons exist for this more cau- 
tious attitude. Some of the local issues 
have scored very sharp gains in the past 
two months. There should be any num- 
ber of holders willing to take profits on 
any further bulges. The upward move- 
ment was more speculative than other- 
wise. For this reason, it would be a 
good thing if prices were to be knocked 
down to some extent. A wholesome set- 
back should be welcomed by all con- 
servative friends of the St. Louis mar- 
ket. 

Realizing sales made their appearance 
in the street railway issues at declining 
prices. The common voting certificates 
of the United Railways Company have 
declined to 2734; the sales, at times, 
were strikingly heavy. and urgent. The 
preferred has also slid down. It is now 
going at about 77. The 4 per cent bonds 
are quoted at 88% bid, 89% asked. No- 
thing further of a definite nature has 
developed regarding the contemplated 
railway deal. The North American is 
still dickering and maneuvering. 

In the bank and trust company group, 
Commonwealth showed some activity, 
though transactions were not particular- 
ly large at any time. The stock is now 
selling at 319, in small lots. Mercantile 
Trust is selling at 386, and Missouri- 
Lincoln at 143. A lot of five shareg of 
St. Louis-Union sold at 360. Boatmen’s 
Bank changed hands at 25614, Mechan- 
ics’ National at 279, and Bank of Com- 
merce at 336. There is a distinctly bull- 
ish feeling on Mechanics’ and Boatmen’s 
issues. A lot of 10 shares of Washing- 
ton National sold at 166. For Mer- 
chants-Laclede 313% is bid. 

For Central Coal & Coke preferred 80 
is bid, 8014 asked. For the common 69 
is bid, 70% asked. For Simmons Hard- 
ware common 120 is asked, with no bids 
at this writing. For Laclede Gas Light 
5 per cent preferred shares 97% is bid, 
with none offering. 

St. Louis Brewing 6s are quoted at 
101% bid, 10134 acked. Kansas City 
Home Telephone 5s are slightly lower. 
The last bid was 9834. For Lindell Ry. 
5s 105% is asked. A lot of $2,000 Mis- 
souri-Edison 5s sold at 10234. 

It would seem that the remarkable 
activity in the real estate market in this 
city has something to do with the com- 
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Surpassing Excellence 
Recognized, 
“WHITE SEAL” 


CHAMPAGNE 


HEADS THE LIST. or impontations 
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ano SALES IN THE WORLD 
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336,430 


CASES 
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with all farm seeds. 


Our 25c Offer: 


Catalogue. 





SEED CORN! 


IOWA GROWN AND TESTED 99-100. 


Iowa Gold Mine per bushel $1.25, 3 bushels at $1.20. 
Mine per bushel $1.40, 3 bushels at $1.30. 


300 kinds of Flower seeds in full sized 
packages. 
seed check good for 15c worth of any kind of seed listed in our 


BUY IOWA SEED AT 1, 2 AND 8c A PACKAGE. 
Address to 210, 


F. ©. GRAVES SEED Co., 


Des MOINES, IOWA. 


; Iowa Silver 
We furnish sacks free 


Garden seeds and a 15c 











parative dullness in the stock and bond 
business. Investors are, at present, in- 
clined to put their money into real estate 
with a view to getting a yield of more 
than 6 per cent on their money. There 
can be no question but that the real 
estate boom is in danger of being over- 
done. There are too many buying lots 
and houses with a modicum of cash, 
who should be in sore straits in the 
event of a supervening money pinch. 

Bank clearances are still on a large 
scale. Money is in better demand, and 
rates are slightly higher. 
change is weak and lower; the last quo- 
tation was $4.8634. 


Sterling ex- 


? 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES, 


Stockholder, Paris, I1]—Would advise 
taking profits on Car Foundry common. 
Stock looks high enough for the time 
being. There are vague suggestions of 
a “deal” of some kind or other, including 
the Pressed Steel and Locomotive Com- 
panies, but they seem to be devoid of 
foundation. 

y a 


3% per cent every six. months. Last 





The South Side Bank pays 


dividend paid about a month ago. Con- 


sider it an attractive proposition for a 
purchase to hold. Capitalization $200,- 
000. 

M. O., Lamar, Mo.—Yes, consider Re- 
public of Cuba 5s tempting purchase. 
Should be selling at a much higher quo- 
tation before a great while. The Platt 
amendment makes them especially at- 
tractive. Would be inclined to let go of 
International Paper common. 
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NO CHINA MADE IN DRESDEN 

To those connoisseurs who evince 
great pride in their collections of Dres- 
den china it will come as a great shock 
to learn that to-day there is no such 
product under this name, although sold 
as such. In the course of a prosecution 
in London, where a firm was _ prose- 
cuted for selling ware as Dresden’ and 
marking the goods as such, it was stat- 
ed that no china is manufactured in 
Dresden. The name is applied to the 
products of the royal factory at Meis- 
sen. Furthermore, many pottery dec- 
orators at Dresden work upon china 
that is manufactured at different places, 
is transferred to that city, receives its 
imprint and is then disposed of as Dres- 
den china.—Scientific American, 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New | 


| 
| 
Book on TEXAS—Free, | JNO.M. BEALL, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
E. P. TURNER, ST.LOUIS, MO. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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FLAG.” 


Wabash Line 


“BANNER BLUE LIMITED"”’ 




















BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


The Finest Day Train in the World. 


CONSIST OF. TRAIN: 
Combination Baggage Car and Smoker, Combination Coach and Chair Car, 


Combination Dining and Buffet Car, Combination Observation and Parlor Car. 


C. S. CRANE, “7! ®s«..., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





mi AINTED IN ROYAL BLUE; vestibuled throughout; lighted by 
y Ge ) electricity; furnished in African Mahogany, inlaid with holly; 
windowed with bevel plate and Cathedral jewel glass; furnished 
with Wilton carpets and upholstered with silk plush; Haviland China and 
Toledo cut glass; pantry, kitchen and chef’s department specially designed ; 
every. car supplied with hot and cold water, and heated by steam. 
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The 30 bk: p., Quite Mile-a-Minute Car. 





Granting that Pope-Toledo workmanship is at least equal to cars of other manufacture (and it doesn’t 
require an expert to see the unrivaled workmanship of the Pope-Toledo engine), then the Pope-Toledo is the 
most economical car in operation, for it uses but one gallon of gasoline to 18 miles, while 12 to 14 miles to the gallon 


meg F you are contemplating the purchase of a high-power, high-class automobile, there are more reasons why 
i it should be a Pope-Toledo than can be shown by any other maker of automobiles. 


is the best result obtained by any other foreign or American manufacturer. 

Greatest economy of gasoline means perfection of carburation, and, other things being equal, greatest perfection of 
motor. 

A great surplus of power does not only mean speed and control, but it spells economy. A motor that is not over- 
loaded, but does its work easily, must in the nature of things be longer lived and more free from derangement than 
one that must be run at excessive speed to develop its power. A car that requires frequent changes of gear must of neces- 
sity wreck itself in time. The Pope-Toledo goes anywhere, everywhere on high gear. Try it. 

We wish to make the statement as emphatically, as forcibly, and as final as the English language can convey it, 
that any standard stock 30 h. p. Pope-Toledo Touring Car is superior iw point of speed, hill-climbing, endurance, and 
control to any other make of automobile of equal horse-power in this country or in Europe, and further, that it is 
superior in point of speed, hill climbing, endurance and control to any Américan so-called 40 horse-power automobile. 

Read that paragraph again, and think what it means. There is one way, and one way only, that you can test its 
truth or falsity, and that way is to try it. We have demonstrating cars for that purpose, and we are ready to prove our 
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assumptions. 
: MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY AUTOMOBILE CO. 
~ 9 
Bi 
— LINDELL 1076 DELMAR 2052. 
pele: {Reco Tole, Pope-Tribune, 3927 to 3933 Olive St., 
~ : Stevens-Duryea and Oldsmobile. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
= | 
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